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A MOTHER OF ‘98. 


BY MARION COUTHOUY SMITH. 


My gallant love goes out to-day, 

With drums and bugles sounding gay ; 

I smile to cheer him on his way— 
Smile back, my heart, to me! 

The flags are glittering in the light; 

Is it their stars that blind my sight? 

God, hold my tears until to-night— 
Then set their fountains free! 


He takes with him the light of May; 

Alas! it seems but yesterday 

He was a bright-haired child at play, 
With eyes that knew no fear; 

Blue eyes—true eyes! I see them shine 

Far down, along the waving line— 

Now meet them bravely, eyes of mine! 
Good cheer, my love, good cheer! 


Oh, mother hearts, that dare not break! 
That feel the stress, the long, long ache, 
The tears that burn, the eyes that wake, 
For these our cherished ones— 
And ye—true hearts—not called to bear 
Such pain and peril, for your share— 
Oh, lift with me the pleading prayer, 
God save our gallant sons! 
—Leslie’s Weekly. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


President McKinley has prepared a pro- 
tocol, embodying terms of peace. If this 
is accepted by Spain, hostilities will be 
suspended. But a final adjustment can 
only take place when ratified by the Span- 
ish Cortes and American Senate. Let us 
hope that the war is over. 








It is reported than when our soldiers 
arrived at Tampa, Fla., three hundred 
dissolute women came with them, and 
that when they entered Jacksonville, they 
were accompanied by seven carloads of 
such women. The presence of so large a 
number of women of bad _ character 
has awakened suspicions of government 
connivance. The matter ought to be strict- 
ly investigated, for the increase in our 
standing army is sure to lead to renewed 
attempts to introduce the State regulation 
of vice. All the friends of social purity 
should be on the alert to “resist the 
beginnings” of evil. 


“Woman’s Day,” last Friday, at the 
annual Spiritualist grove-meeting in On- 
set, was a great success. The announce- 
ment that Rev. Anna Shaw would speak 
drew a large attendance. Mrs. Florence 
M. Adkinson, one of the editors of the 
Woman's JOURNAL, was present as a 
reporter, and will give particulars next 
week. Miss June Adkinson distributed 
sample copies of the WoMAN’S JOURNAL, 
which were eagerly accepted. 








A largely attended meeting of the Es- 
sex County W.C. T. U. was held at As- 
bury Grove, Hamilton, Wednesday. Many 
summer residents were present. At the 
morning session Mrs. M. E, A. Gleason, 
of Boston, spoke on ‘‘The Harm of Nar- 
cotics.” Mrs. E. 8S. Boland, of South 
Boston, spoke with great effect on ‘‘The 
Need of the Ballot for Women in Temper- 
ance Work,” after which Hon, John D. 
Long’s woman suffrage leaflet was dis- 
tributed. 





__?o-—__—_ 


Our Irish fellow-citizens never appeared 
to better advantage than they did last 
Wednesday. In the afternoon, in the 
Old South course, Prof. F. Spencer Bald- 
win, of Boston University, spoke to a 
large and appreciative audience on ‘‘What 
Ireland Has Done for America.” He 
claimed that 75,000 persons born in Ire- 
land are living in Boston, that thirty-three 
per cent. of the people of the United 
States are of Irish race, and that the 
Anglo-Saxon and Irish qualities supple- 
ment each other. 





The same evening, an immense audience 
crowded Music Hall at a meeting of the 
Catholic Total Abstinence Union of Amer- 
ica. At9P. M. Rev. Thomas Scully came 
upon the stage, escorting Gov. Wolcott. 
The audience cheered heartily as the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen took their seats. 
The audience was very enthusiastic. When 
Fr. Scully, the presiding officer, spoke of 
Mayor Quincy as a total abstainer, the 
audience cheered wildly, and this demon- 
stration was repeated when he made a 
complimentary allusion to Gov. Wolcott, 
the chief executive of the Commonwealth. 
In the course of his speech, the governor 
paid a tribute to the Secretary of the 
Navy, which was highly appreciated. 





It is a significant fact that Father 
Scully, Mayor Quincy and Secretary Long 
are all pronounced friends of woman suf- 
frage. 





|S 


In spite of a pouring rain, the great pro- 
cession of Irish total abstainers marched 
through the streets, escorted by a crowd 
of sympathizers under umbrellas and 
waterproofs. 


————.__— <=> es 


More than half a century ago, an emi- 
nent English traveller who visited Bos- 
ton, in a book on America stated that he 
had never seen in this country an Irish 
total abstainer who did not acquire prop- 
erty and social position. The same is 
largely true to-day. 





That hard-working class of women 
known as the purchasing agents, or com- 
missioners, who gain a livelihood from 
the big stores through the orders they 
place with their customers, have been 
classed as commercial brokers by the in- 
ternal revenue authorities at Washington. 
They have also been assessed $20 each as 
such, and have decided to form an organ- 
ization to protect themselves. Their first 
action after organization will be an effort 
to have the ruling revoked which causes 
them so much hardship. It is known that 
quite a number of them have been forced 
to give up their calling simply for the 
reason that they could not afford to pay 
the war tax, 





Surgeon-General Sternberg, of the 
Army, has sent to the chief surgeon of 
the Fifth Army Corps, at Jacksonville, 
the following telegram, which will explain 
his attitude on the question of the em- 
ployment of female nurses in the Army: 


In reply to your letter of July 22, I have 
to inform you that I do not approve of 
having female nurses with troops in the 
field or in camps of instruction. But in 
general hospitals or in permanent camps, 
where facilities exist for taking care of 
them, they may render valuable assist- 
ance, and I approve of the employment of 
properly trained female nurses under such 
circumstances. 





Dr. Lyman Abbott is publishing a series 
of discourses on the Seven Ages of Man, 
Last week he dealt with ‘Youth,’ and 
spoke the following admirable words on 
love: 

We parents who have passed through 
this experience, or rather entered into it 
—for we do not pass through it as though 
we went out at the other side—we have a 
duty towards our sons and our daughters 
who are growing up to be young men and 
young women under our influence. We 
are to prepare them for this new experi- 





ence of life. And we are not to prepare 
them for it by trying to aoe them apart. 
Of all the insane follies of which mankind 
have been guilty, this seems to me to 
have been one of the greatest. God meant 
man and woman to come together; and to 
build some wall of conventionalism be- 
tween the two, and keep them in sepa- 
rated apartments half their lives, until 
the hunger has grown unappeasable and 
the desire has grown irresistible, and then 
suddenly let them rush into companion- 
ship without oversight—this is one of the 
inexplicable follies of mankind. For if 
history shows anything, it shows this: 
that the attempt to keep the sexes apart 
has, just in the measure in which it has 
succeeded, produced vice. They are most 
kept apart in Turkey, where vice is th 

worst. In Christendom they are mor® 
kept apart in France than in England, 
and vice is greater in France than in Eng- 
land; they are more kept apart in Eng- 
land than in America, and vice is greater 
in England than in America. We parents 
should bring the boys and girls together; 
we should teach them how to grow up 
with one another; how to become ac- 
quainted with one another. We should 
promote an acquaintance that will develop 
into friendship, that friendship may de- 
velop into love. 


Dr. Abbott sees clearly that the effect 
of trying to keep the sexes apart is bad, 
as a general principle; yet he insists that 
they must be kept strictly apart in the 
matter of suffrage, or the foundations of 
society will go to pieces. Consistency is 
a jewel! 





WOMEN’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS WAR. 

An interesting discussion has been 
going on in the columns of our suffrage 
papers as to what should be the attitude 
of women towards the war question. One 
distinguished peace advocate so much 
disapproved of the belligerent utterances 
of some American women, that he came 
very near declaring that unless women 
were advocates of universal peace and 
absolute non-resistance, they would forego 
their claim to the ballot. But Boadicea 
was & woman—to say nothing of the 
Cuban Amazons—and the sex that 
always has to have the last word is not 
likely to view with favor any proposition 
involving non-resistance. 

This war has brought out and empha- 
sized anew the ancient and not very hon- 
orable fact that it is almost impossible 
for men to concede woman’s right to the 
ballot on the ground of simple, plain, 
old-fashioned justice, without any mix- 
ture of expediency. A man who even re- 
motely suggests that a woman’s opinions 
on war and peace have anything to do 
with her right to the ballot is no more 
logical than the sage who says that women 
must not vote because they cannot fight, 
and that, in face of the fact that 
women have fought in every age of the 
world and in every war that ever was 
waged. 

A woman’s right to vote is entirely in- 
dependent of anything she thinks, or says, 
or does, oris; and in this respect it is pre- 
cisely like a man’s right to vote. The 
disabilities which the law recognizes as 
an obstacle to a man’s voting are the only 
disabilities that should bar a woman 
from the ballot-box. Personally I should 
feel like rejecting with scorn an offer of 
the ballot that was not prompted by a 
sense of justice and as a recognition of 
my right, irrespective of any possible use 
to which I might put it. 

If, however, any one advocates the en- 
franchisement of woman on the ground 
of her general good behavior and the like- 
lihood that she will further the interests 
and plans of men, when she is endowed 
with the ballot, such a person will find 
great encouragement in the conduct of 
women during the last three months. 
The African savage (to whom we send 
missionaries) admits to his war-councils 
all the women of his tribe. His argu-. 
ment is that women are seriously incon- 
venienced by war, and that it is therefore 
no more than ordinary justice to allow 
them to have a voice in deciding whether 
it shall be war or peace for their tribe. 
American statesmen, on the contrary, 
declare war untrammelled by the opin- 
ions of American women. And how do 
these women deport themselves under 
such trying circumstances? First, they 
say “good-by” to their husbands, sons, 
brothers, and sweethearts, and then they 
set about organizing Red Cross Auxil- 
iaries and Sanitary Commissions, and fur- 
nishing hospital ships, and they carry the 
American Army and the American Navy 
on their hearts and brains, night and day, 
until peace is declared. Would men do 
as well under similar conditions? 

Let us suppose that women held the 





reins of government and that one day a 
belligerent Congress of women declared 
war without asking the consent of the 
disfranchised men. And suppose these 
helpless male citizens had to sit still and 
see the wives, mothers, sisters, cousins 
and aunts of the nation called out for 
volunteer service, and marched off to 
Cuba and the Philippines. How many 
sinews of war, think you, would be fur- 
nished by these bereft and disfranchised 
male creatures? Upon my word, I 
believe that in less than forty-eight 
hours the land would ring with a cry of 
‘Let us have peace—at any price; and 
if Congress refused to accede to this re- 
quest, there would be a domestic uprising 
in this land of the free, by the side of 
which a Carlist insurrection in Spain 
would be a mere picnic. 

Women love peace, but when they find 
themselves face to face with war, they 
are patriotic and philosophic enough to 
accept the situation. The most rational 
utterances on the war question have come 
from the editors of our suffrage papers 
and the leaders of the suffrage cause. 
Clara Barton is a suffragist. Her name 
is one at which every soldier should bow 
his head. She has more than once ap- 
pealed to soldiers to vote for the enfran- 
chisement of women. When I think of 
her and thousands of other women who 
are working under the banner of the 
Red Cross, I say again that if woman 
suffrage is ever to come as a reward of 
woman’s merit and through man’s chiv- 
alry, it ought to come at the close of the 
present war. Women who are faithful to 
their country’s interests, whether in war 
or peace, ought to have a voice in de- 
claring war and maintaining peace. 

LipA CALVERT OBENCHAIN. 

Bowling Green, Ky., Aug. 8, 1898. 





A MOUNTAIN OF BAGGAGE. 

Having planned to start hillward on 
Friday, July 1, ‘‘to avoid the rush of the 
Saturday before the Fourth,” as my trav- 
elling companion suggested, I was, for 
the moment, taken quite aback by the 
surprising spectacle that met my eyes at 
the Union Station that morning—I never 
even imagined so much baggage together. 
But the Boston and Maine officials, as a 
rule, are courteous under difficulties. The 
first I met was polite, but pessimistic, 
and no wonder. 

Approaching the counter of the ‘‘Out- 
ward” baggage-room, I said, rather anxi- 
ously, “Can I check my trunk for West 
Ossipee? It must have just come in by a 
Dorchester express.’’ 

“Have you the 
check, madam?”’ 

**No (alas!), [ came in town before the 
expressman arrived. But I might look 
for the trunk.”’ 

“Certainly, madam,” and he opened the 
gate for me to pass through, adding re- 
signedly, ‘I should think you wouldn’t 
find it before to-morrow morning. Would 
it not be better to leave your name at the 
office and have the trunk forwarded?” 
But I thought not. With the glorious 
peak of Chocorua rising before my mind’s 
eye, was I to be baffled by an insurmount- 
able pile of baggage? 

Passing the gate, I saw next a smil- 
ing, active fellow, to whom I stated my 
errand and my paucity of landmarks, 
‘*Well,’’ he said, cheerily, ‘suppose you 
take a walk around and look!” A 
less promising place for a stroll I 
have seldom seen. Scarcely was there 
room to pass between the bewildering, 
heaped-up trunks of every size and shape. 
Trucks piled to a toppling height were 
continually rolling off toward the wait- 
ing trains, and other trunks, bags, boxes, 
and baskets were hurling in from wagons 
and carriages crowded at the outer plat- 
form. Men with checks were dashing 
back and forth, distracted passengers 
were rushing after them, and my heart 
sank. Oh, why hadn’t I tied a flame- 
colored ribbon on my trunk-handle? Why 
hadn’t I sent the trunk in the day before? 
Why hadn't I sense enough to know what 
summer travel to the mountains meant, 
anyway? When lo, as I despairingly 
started on my search, the familiar C. W. 
peered comfortingly up at me, and my 
woes were over. Then I joyously col- 
lared my cheerful friend, metaphorically 
speaking, to get my check, while a des- 
perate youth was doing the same on the 
other side. 

“In a moment, sir. This lady first. 
Everybody in his turn, sir. (Your check, 
madam!)” Cc. W. 


Dorchester express 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss JANE ADDAMs, of the Hull House 
Settlement of Chicago, is giving a course 
of nine lectures on ‘Social Theories and 
Ethical Survivals,” at the summer school 
of the State University of West Virginia. 


Mrs. Maup BALLINGTON Boots, of 
The Volunteers of America, has been at- 
tending some Chautauqua and other as- 
semblies in the West, accompanied by her 
secretary, Major Jennie V. Hughes. They 
sailed, recently, for England. Mrs. 
Booth’s physician has advised the voyage, 
believing that it will invigorate her and 
prepare her for increased usefulness. 


Mrs. E. R. Scipmore has published a 
book of travel entitled ‘Java, the Garden 
of the East,” which will be of special in- 
terest to all who are interested in the fu- 
ture of the Philippines. Keen observa- 
tion, judicious criticism, and useful infor- 
mation are made attractive by an excellent 
style. The contrast between the results 
of Dutch and Spanish methods in these 
adjacent islands is significant and strik- 
ing. 

Miss JEssiz L, Weston, in her “Leg- 
end of Sir Gawain,” lately published in 
London by D. Nutt, is a serious attempt 
to restore Sir Gawain to his ancient pre- 
eminence in Arthurian story. She finds 
that Gawain was originally a solar hero, 
and in that capacity possessed a distin- 
guished horse, such as a sun-god ought to 
have (the Gringolet of French romance), 
and a matchless sword, Excalibur, in later 
story transferred to King Arthur. 


Mrs. M. A. Curtis, the Afro-American 
woman who went South under orders 
from Surgeon-General Sternberg, to get 
together twenty-five immune colored 
nurses for Santiago, was so successful 
that her quota was increased, and she re- 
turned to Washington, having secured 129 
immunes for the work. By order of the 
War Department, Mrs. Curtis then started 
for Tampa to see that her nurses got off 
by the ship designated for the purpose by 
the Department, and she is then to con- 
tinue her travels South in order to secure 
at least fifty additional immune nurses, 


Miss M. E. Lownpgs, an English writer, 
has just published an admirable biogra- 
phy of Montaigne, far surpassing in schol- 
arship, appreciation, and accuracy any 
previous volume on the subject. A work 
so interesting, so satisfactory and com- 
plete, should have the sex of its author 
clearly defined, and Miss Lowndes ought 
not to disguise it under initials. This is 
important for the encouragement and sup- 
port of other women as well as for the 
convenience of reviewers and librarians. 
So appreciative, thorough, and intelligent 
a work does credit not only to the author 
but to womanhood. 


Lavy Huaans, wife of the famous as- 
tronomer and spectroscopist, Sir William 
Huggins, was chosen by him as his mate 
in life because of her profound and self- 
acquired knowledge of astronomy. Lady 
Huggins is said to be an astronomer of 
the first order, to be compared with Caro- 
line Herschell, the sister and helper of the 
great English observer. During her youth 
Lady Huggins read all the books she 
could find on the heavenly bodies, and, 
with the aid of a small telescope, she had 
discovered for herself many of the truths 
that had been established by observers be- 
fore her time. Sir William Huggins be- 
came fascinated with the young Irish girl 
who is now his wife, and sought her for 
his life’s companion. This scientific pair 
work together beautifully, and a thorough 
understanding exists between them. 


Mrs. ANNIE WITTENMEYER, president 
of the Non-Partisan W. C. T. U., presided 
over one of the meetings held at Chautau- 
qua Assembly on “Temperance Day.’’ 
Mrs. Wittenmeyer went all through the 
Civil War, and was on many battle-fields 
as agent for the Christian and Sanitary 
Commissions. Over $40,000 passed through 
her hands for distribution. She had charge 
of the diet kitchens established during the 
last two years of the war, and she says 
that the surgeon-general has agreed to 
open similar diet kitchens now. Mrs. 
Wittenmeyer’s recent book, ‘‘Under the 
Guns,”’ is a collection of war reminis- 
cences, stories, and anecdotes, and bears 
an introductory page from Mrs. U. S. 
Grant, who knew Mrs. Wittenmeyer dur- 
ing her war service. She was on the boat 
with Gen. and Mrs. Grant when they ran 
the blockade at Vicksburg. Mrs. Witten- 
meyer has secured over six hundred pen- 
sions for army nurses. 
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NOTHING BUT PRAISE. 

Miss Elsie Reasoner, of Chicago, who 
went to Cuba about a month ago for the 
purpose of studying the work in the hos- 
pitals where the wounded and sick sol- 
diers were treated, and also a woman's 
part in the campaign, arrived in New York 
on Wednesday, looking as though she had 
been exposed to the Cuban climate for 
many days. Her complexion was a deep 
bronze, and her hands were much tanned. 
She is young, of medium stature, has an 
exceedingly active temperament, and looks 
as though “roughing it’’ out-of-doors in a 
country like Cuba would be a pleasure for 
her. When seen by a Tribune reporter 
she had nothing except words of praise 
for the manner in which the soldiers were 
cared for in the hospitals. 

Brifly summarized, her story of what 
she saw was that ghastly and horrid sights 
of wounded and sick men met the eyes at 
every move, and that the women nurses 
were brought face to face in the perform- 
ance of their duties with these conditions, 
but none of them flinched or shirked or 
were found incapable of relieving the dis- 
tress or responding to the many calls for 
them. It was mostly at Siboney that she 
spent her time in Cuba, in carrying out 
the special purpose of her visit there, 
where she landed under the auspices of 
the Red Cross. At Siboney, she met the 
nurses and the doctors of the Red Cross, 
and carefully watched them as they went 
about caring for the men who had been 
shot down or were suffering from fevers. 
Without those physicians and nurses, and 
without the supplies of food and clothing 
got to the front under the personal super- 
vision of Miss Clara Barton, she believed 
a great calamity would have happened to 
the army. 

“Soon after the soldiers had faced fire,” 
said Miss Reasoner, ‘‘word was received 
by those miles in the rear of the troops, 
that the boys of Uncle Sam had been 
fighting on empty stomachs, and that there 
was little prospect of their getting any- 
thing to eat quickly, unless the army ra- 
tions, which were still where they were 
thrown from the landing-place, were car- 
ried over the rough roads to them. 

‘General Shafter called upon Miss Bar- 
ton to do her best to help the hungry 
troops. Besides food, the men wanted a 
change of clothing, for they had long been 
exposed to the brief rainstorms, and at 
night, and when the firing was on, had 
lain in the trenches, which were veritable 
breeding-places of malaria.”’ 

Miss Reasoner said that General Shafter 
had no need to call a second time upon 
Miss Barton for aid. Quickly and skil- 
fully she had the supplies from the stores 
that had been transferred from the Red 
Cross ships to the land loaded on carts 
drawn by mules and senttothe men. Her 
supplies reached many of the men before 
any others did, and she also fed a large 
portion of the army for some time. 

“It was not the climate,’’ continued 
Miss Reasoner, “that caused so much 
sickness among the troops, but because 
they marched in wet clothes for hours, 
lay in the trenches made by digging up 
the moistened earth, and, further, owing 
to the fact that the ground was surface 
drained. I am firmly convinced that Si- 
boney would be a perfectly healthful place 
if there were proper drainage. The fevers 
the men mostly suffered from were mala- 
rial, and not ‘yellow jack,’ as reported. 
In fact, I did not see one person down 
with the yellow fever. Such a small quan- 
tity of ice was on hand that a man from 
Chicago got a fine horse in exchange for 
a piece of ice. 

THE ORDER OF THE DAY. 

“Work, work, and work was the order 
every day for the nurses and physicians. 
Cessation from labors never came. When 
the nurses and physicians took their turn 
in administering to the sick and wounded 
that were in the hospitals, and those that 
were constantly being brought in from the 
front, there was no rest until they were 
relieved, after about twelve hours’ work. 
Working those hours in a hospital in this 
country is a strain upon the system, but 
it is more than that in the scorching sun 
of Cuba and under the conditions that 
prevailed there. To say that the nurses 
worked nobly and efficiently is only giving 
them the praise they deserve. They were 
everywhere, and doing every kind of work 
that needed their hands. They were an 
honor not only to themselves, to the soci- 
ety which they represented, but to this 
land. 

“The hospitals were scrupulously well 
kept and arranged. The hospital at Sibo- 
ney for patients suffering from wounds 
consisted of rows of tents. Close by, in 
converted Cuban houses, were housed per- 
sons afflicted with fevers. It was neces- 
sary to put the fever patients in the 
houses, because their condition would 
have been aggravated if they were put on 
cots placed on the ground. Miss Barton 
fed every Cuban and reconcentrado that 
shesaw. The Cubans and the reconcen- 
trados rejoiced when they saw the Ameri- 


cans. Many Spanish feared, however, 
their coming, but Gen. Shafter availed 
himself of every means to dispel these 
fears. When twenty-eight Spanish officers, 
who had been wounded, were captured, 
he saw to it that they were treated kindly. 
Our soldiers, whenever they had a chance 
to show mercy, or do a charitable act for 
a Spaniard, acted as they should. Their 
opponents could not help speaking of 
their kindness and goodness of heart. 

“I shall never forget the weakness dis- 
played by the Spanish and the valor of 
the American men. The Spaniards 
groaned piteously if they suffered any 
pain, but the men of this country who had 
fallen in battle or had been taken sick in 
camp bore their sufferings without a mur- 
mur. Hardly a sound could be heard in 
and about the hospitals at Siboney, while 
those occupied by the Spaniards were 
never quiet. The cries of the Spanish did 
not arouse sympathy, but disgust. A 
young first lieutenant, who had been shot 
in both legs and was suffering from fever, 
gave me a message to deliver to his wife. 
While I was on my way home I unfolded 
the paper on which the message was writ- 
ten, and read, ‘I am well.’”’ 





HELP FOR CHICKAMAUGA HOSPITAL. 


The war and soldiers and sailors still 
continue to be the most interesting sub- 
jects of discussion, and the efforts of the 
numerous relief societies to aid the Gov- 
ernment in providing for the comfort of 
the sick and wounded, have excited con- 
troversy as to there being any need for 
such undertakings. A member of the 
D. A. R. Relief Committee in Lexington, 
Ky., after being told repeatedly that the 
soldiers were in no need of anything; 
that the Government supplied every com- 
fortand delicacy for the sick, and that the 
things sent to the hospitals were becom- 
ing a burden and encumbrance to the sur- 
geons and nurses, determined to find out 
from headquarters the real state of the 
case. 
A letter was written to Miss Mary Nel- 
son, sister of Prof. Nelson, of Lexington, 
Ky., and Mr. John Nelson, who has lately 
joined the First Regiment of Kentucky 
Volunteers. 
Miss Nelson was commissioned by the 
Government to be a nurse in the Leiter 
Hospital at Chickamauga and lately began 
her duties. She has had much experience 
and is described as one of the best and 
ablest women in the profession. 
Miss Nelson replied as follows: 
LEITER HOsPITAL, 
CHICKAMAUGA, JULY 20. § 

Your letter was received a few days 
ago, and I have delayed answering it until 
I could give you a satisfactory list of 
articles most needed for the comfort and 
help of our poor sick soldier boys. The 
factis that everything is needed, and noth- 
ing you can send would come amiss. The 
list you enclose is a very good one, but I 
will give you another, made after advising 
with some of the surgeons in charge, and 
anything else you may send will be most 
welcome. The hospital was opened a 
month ago under trying conditions, with 
a lack of every convenience, even to hospi- 
tal beds, and patients were sent from the 
Division Hospital camps in great num- 
bers. Maj. Carter, the surgeon in charge, 
deserves great credit for the work accom- 
plished in the month, and for the present 
systematic running of the hospital. 
The pioneer nurse, the first of our num- 
ber to be sent here, Miss Stockton, who 
has borne the brunt and heat of the day, 
has broken down under the strain, and 
to-day had to go home to recuperate. 
Where there should have been thirt 
nurses, there were only six, and the wor 
was more than they could stand. The 
number is daily increasing, and we hope 
soon for our full quota. 
Iam on night duty in one ward with 
forty-four patients, who were brought in 
about two nights ago. The work is full 
of interest, and there is plenty to do and 
difficulties of all kinds to overcome, 
A cow is very much needed at the hospi- 
tal, or rather several cows, as all the milk 
used is bought at great expense. I thought 
if your chapter could send money for one, 
and other chapters would do the same, 
our supply would be larger and better. 
Assuring you that anything you send will 
be most gratefully received. 
Yours very truly, 

Mary C. NELSON. 
Following is the list: Condensed milk 
and cream, gelatine, jellies, coffee, crack- 
ers, cocoa, corn starch, spices, draw 
sheets, night shirts, drugs, surgical sup- 
plies, wines, tea, magazines, books, puz- 
zles, games, sheets, cheese cloth, towels, 
table napkins, old linen and cotton rags, 
soap, toilet and laundry, safety pins and 
common pins, thermometers, both com- 
mon and chemical; medicine glasses, 
flavoring essences, lemons, $35 for a cow, 
pajamas, canned soups, ice cream freezers, 
canned tomatoes, canned fruits, chicken, 
peas and tongue. 

The foregoing letter was published in 
the Lexington papers, and the women of 
that city are doing their best to meet the 
need, but they would be glad of help. 
One of them writes to the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL: 


The letter from Miss Nelson is abso- 





lutely reliable. We are all working as 


| well as we can, and have sent several 
boxes this week, but our funds are ex- 
hausted, and we have now to work up a 
| bazar to raise money for material, etc. 
| This will make it at least two weeks be- 
fore we could send any more. Kuowing 
the energy and promptness with which you 
| all do things, I want to ask if you cannot 
present this hospital to the Boston Sol- 
diers’ Relief Society, hoping for some 
relief to the dear suffering soldiers as soon 
| ag you can get it there. I don’t ever mean 
| to endorse any blame or faultfinding 
with the Government, which has done so 
much, but where there are hundreds of 
women able and willing to render efficient 
service, they oughtto be put at it in some 
way. —— wanted to be a nurse and 
stenographer, but could not be placed, 
but we are all helping in every way we 
possibly can. 











HIS DUTY WAS AT HOME. 


Many young men have offered their ser- 
vices as soldiers from mistaken ideas of 
duty and patriotism, or from fear of ridi- 
cule. The following from the correspond- 
ent of a daily paper is an example in 
point: 

A fine young fellow, not more than 
twenty-five yearn old, a corporal in the 
Eighth, was being examined. He said he 
was a mechanic and earned four dollars a 
day. 

“Have you anybody dependent on you 
for support ?”’ asked Major Neff. 

‘*N-o0-0-0,’’ answered the young man, 
hesitatingly. 

“What relatives have you with whom 
you live ?’’ he was asked. 

‘Two sisters,”’ he replied. 

It took two or three minutes’ question- 
ing to get the young man to admit that 
one of his sisters was only eight years old, 
and the other only twelve, that they were 
orphans, and that he maintained a home 
for them, over which an aunt presided. 
There were tears in his eyes by this time. 

“What are those little girls going to do 
for a living while you go away ?”’ asked 
Captain Parker, kindly. 

“TI have a little money in bank which 
they can use,”’ replied the young corporal, 
‘‘and then I'll send them my pay besides.” 

“No, no,” said Major Neff, ‘‘you are 
not in a position to enlist now.” 

“But I must; it is my duty to,” cried 
the corporal. ‘I don’t want to be 
drummed out of the camp in disgrace for 
not going.” 

“No; your duty is at home with those 
little sisters for the present,” said Major 
Neff, patting the young fellow on the back, 
‘You won't be drummed out of the camp 
in disgrace. Honest young men like you 
will leave here to go to their home duties 
with just as much honor as their comrades 
who enlist. We cannot enlist you.” 

The corporal put on his clothes and de- 
parted, crying.—The Evangelical. 





THE BIBLE FOR THE SOLDIERS. 


To supply the army and navy of the 
United States, now placed on a war foot- 
ing, very large demands are being made on 
the American Bible Society for Scriptures. 
The brave men who are exposing their 
lives for country and humanity are ex- 
posed also to the passions and demoral- 
izing influences of war. They must be 
enabled to “put on the whole armor of 
God, that they may be able to withstand 
in the evil day.” 

Viewed simply as literature, no book is 
so instructive, suggestive and inspiring as 
the Bible. No book so well repays peru- 
sal and reperusal, thought and study. 
The lives of soldiers and sailors are often 
for long periods unoccupied and monoto- 
nous. If this precious and unaccustomed 
leisure in otherwise laborious lives is 
devoted to a consideration of these ancient 
and venerable records of human experi- 
ence, the torment of ennui will be avoided, 
and time otherwise wasted will be profita- 
bly employed. 

Special gifts are needed to enable the 
American Bible Society to meet this unex- 
pected but patriotic duty, in addition to 
its great, regular, world-wide obligations, 
already much in excess of its income. 
Send subscriptions direct to William 
Foulke, Esq., Treasurer, Bible House, 
New York City. 





MASSACHUSETTS ARMY NURSE ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Boston, AuGust 6, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Kindly allow me to correct that part of 
the article in the JourNAL of July 30, 
which refers to the Massachusetts Army 
Nurse Association as meeting to sew in 
the G. A. R. rooms in the State House. 

The Executive Committee (also members 
of the Army Nurse Association) hold their 
regular monthly business meetings at 2 P. 
M. on the third Wednesday of each month 
in the G. A. R. rooms; but they meet to sew 
for the soldiers, and help the Volunteer 
Aid Association, every Thursday (all day), 
with Madam Mary von Olnhausen (a nurse 
eighty years of age), at her room, No. 32 
Copley Hall, Clarendon Street, Boston. 

Fanny T. Hazen, 





Pres. Mass. A. N. A. 


The Woman’s Journal 


The Woman’s Newspaper of America. 


FOUNDED BY LUCY STONE, IT HAS LED FOR TWENTY-EIGHT 
YEARS IN EVERY MOVEMENT FOR WOMAN’S ADVANCEMENT. 





While other women’s papers and journals are limited to a few subjects, or to 
special reforms, the WomMAN's JOURNAL gathers the News from ALL fields in which 
women are interested and occupied. Every person who wishes to keep in touch with 
WomMEn’s Work and ORGANIZATIONS, needs the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 

The WomMAN’s JOURNAL will continue to hold its place as leader in the woman 
suffrage movement, and will give the latest news from the field. Woman suffrage 
constitutional amendments are pending in two States, Washington and South Dakota. 

Increased attention will be given in the Woman’s JourNAL during the year 
to women’s clubs and organizations, literary, philanthropic, and reformatory, and to 
the many civic and sociologic movements in which men and women coédperate; also to 
the industries, occupations, and professions in which women are engaged; to educa- 
tional news, church interests and household economics. 


AMONG THE LEADING FEATURES FOR 1898 ARE: 


Articles on topics of special interest to progressive Women’s Clubs, as follows: 
‘*Women’s Clubs and the Commonwealth,” by Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, of Chicago 
President of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. . 
“The Ethics and Morals of Shopping,”’ by Prof. John Graham Brooks. 
“The Economic Basis of the Woman Question,”’ by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 
‘*‘Women and the Single Tax,” by Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 
“Prison Reform,” by Hon. S. J. Barrows. 
“Summer Camps for Boys,” by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows. 
‘*Women’s Work in the Institutional Church,” by Dr. George L. Perin. 
‘‘Model Tenements,”’ by Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln. 
, — as Factory Inspectors,” by Mrs. Florence Kelley, Illinois State Factory 
nspector. 
“Care of Dependent Children,” by Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer. 
‘“‘Women’s Responsibilities as Citizens,”” by Miss Elizabeth Burrill Curtis. 
- ‘Equal Suffrage in Colorado,” by Mrs. Sarah 8. Platt, President Woman’s Club of 
enver. 
“The Mother and the School,” by Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery. 
‘*The Ballot for Women,”’ by Frances E, Willard. 
‘Causes and Uses of the Subjection of Women,”’ by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 
‘Destruction of Birds,” by Mrs. Orinda Dudley Hornbrooke. 
REMINISCENCES, illustrating the changes in the condition of women during 
the past fifty years, from 


Col. T. W. Higginson. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford. 

Rev. Antoinette L. Brown Blackwell. 

Henry B. Blackwell. 

Mrs, Abby Morton Diaz. 

Mrs. Emily P. Collins. 

Mrs. A S. Duniway. 

Mrs. Caroline M. Severance. 

Judge John Hooker. 

Biographical Sketches entitled 

‘‘Husbands of Distinguished American Women,’’ 
will include as subjects: 

Dr. Samuel G. Howe. Dr. Calvin Stowe. Rev. D. P. Livermore, 

James Mott, by his granddaughter, Mrs. Anna D. Hallowell. 

Hon. James B. Bradwell, by his daughter, Mrs. Bessie Bradwell Helmer. 

Henry B. Blackwell, by his daughter, Alice Stone Blackwell, and others. 

Articles describing some of Boston’s philanthropies. 

The Art Museum.—Associated Charities.—The Use of the Public Library.—Kin- 
dergarten for the Blind.—North End Mission.—The Educational and Industrial Union, 
with its School of Housekeeping.—The Home for Aged Couples.—The Little Wander- 
ers’ Home.—Horace Mann School for the Deaf.—Floating Hospital.—Charlesbank 
Gymnasium.—The Stamp Savings Society, by Miss Gertrude T. Jacobs. 


Hon, John D. Long. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 

Dr. Emily Blackwell. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell. 
Mrs. Eliza Sproat Turner. 

Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson. 
Mrs. Cornelia C. Hussey. 

Mrs, Caroline E. Merrick. 
Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker. 
Judge Bradwell, and many others, 
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One year ° 2.50 


Half price to libraries and reading-rooms. $1.50 to ministers. 
CLUB RATES. 


One renewal and one new subscriber, one year in advance, $4.00. 

Three subscribers one year in advance, $6.00, and a copy of Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson’s Poems to the person getting up the club. 

Six subscribers one year in advance, $9.00, and in addition one copy free for one 
year to the person getting up the club. 





TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any Suffrage Association, W. C. T. U., Woman’s Club or person, getting up a 
CLUB of twenty-five new s"hscribers to the Wousyn’s JOURNAL at special club rate of 


$1.50 each. 
$20.00 IN CASH. 


SPECIAL PREMIUM TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. Every new subscriber who 
sends $2.50 in advance will receive the WomAn’s JouRNAL for one year, and may choose 
as premium one of the following three books, post-paid, viz.: Yellow Ribbon Speaker; 
How Women May Earn a Living, by Mrs. M. L. Conki1y; Counsel to Parents, by Dr. 
ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 





Sample copies of the WomAN’s JouRNAL free on application. 

To new subscribers on trial, three months, for 25 cents. 

Ten stories for ten cents. Ten back numbers of the WomAn’s JouRNAL, each 
poi a good short story, will be sent to any address for ten cents in two-cent 
stamps. 

Checks and drafts and post-office orders should be made payable to the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL. Letters containing remittances should be addressed to the office of the 
WomANn’s JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 








New Century Club of Philadelphia, and a 
staunch Friend. She wears the serene 
Quaker garb of gray. 

Mrs. Julia Hoobler of Omaha, Neb., 
attended the Chicago College of Phar- 
macy, when a young woman. She mar- 


WOMEN PHARMACISTS. 

Mrs. Felix Hisseman, of High Bridge, 
distinguished herself in a recent exam- 
ination before the Board of Pharmacy of 
New York City. She stood at the head 
of a class of sixty, obtaining a percentage 


of 91 3-4. At the last meeting of the 
State Pharmaceutical Association, re- 
cently held in Rochester, she was elected 
third vice-president. Now she is a 
licensed pharmacist, and an associate in 
business with her husband, who is a drug- 
gist in High Bridge. 

Dr. Susan Hayhurst, who graduated 
from the Women’s Medical College of 
Philadelphia in 1857, and from the Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy in 1883, is 
said to have been the first woman in the 
United States to take a degree in phar- 
macy. One hundred and fifty-one young 
men graduated in her class in pharmacy, 
and when she started practising in the 
dispensary of the Woman’s Hospital in 
Philadelphia she was regarded with great 
curiosity. In her business as head of 
the Woman’s Hospital dispensary, where 
2,000 prescriptions are compounded every 
month, she employs four or five assistants. 





Dr. Hayhurst isa member of the famous 


ried C. M. Crissey, and settled with him 
at Kankakee, Ill., carrying on the retail 
drug business. After the death of Mr. 
Crissey, in 1888, she continued the busi- 
ness with success in her own name. She 
has taken an active interest in the 
Nebraska Pharmaceutical Association, of 
which she was secretary for three years. 
She is a member of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association, and the secretary 
of the Woman’s Club of Omaha. 
F. M. A. 








Tue only daily line to the Adirondacks 
is via the Fitchburg Railroad. Call at 200 
Seen Street, Boston, for full infor- 
mation. 


LAKE CHAUTAUQUA via the Fitchburg 
and Erie Railroads is a popular combina- 
tion. Rate for the round trip from Bos- 
ton only $14.20. 


HELP is wanted when the nerves be- 
come weak and appetite fails. Hood’s 





Sarsaparilla gives help by making the 
blood rich and pure. 
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THE BURNHAM BEECHES. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Powell Bond, dean of 
Swarthmore College, who is travelling in 
England this summer, writes to the 
Friends’ Intelligencer : 

Yesterday was a happy day for the 
party of six that went out of London in 
the morning fora visit to the Burnham 
Beeches. ‘The hedges were white and 
pink with the dog-roses and the exquisite 
wild roses; the ‘travellers’ joy’? was 
budded; the gay poppies gleamed in the 
wheat fields; and presently the lark’s 
song far over our heads reminded us 
afresh that we were driving in beautiful 
England. The ‘Burnham Beeches” cover 
a large tract that has been bought by 
London as a pleasure ground for the peo- 
ple. Many of these famous trees are very 
grotesque in form; seme of them look 
like groups of trees, to the number of 
fourteen in one case, grown together. 
Many of the enormous trunks are quite 
hollow; one so wide open on the side that 
our whole company of six stood together 
within. One of our athletic maidens let 
herself down into one hollow trunk; and 
it is hoped that a certain Kodak has 
caught her face framed at a convenient 
opening. While many are grotesque, 
many others are very symmetrical, and 
with magnificent tops. A pleasant fea- 
ture of this visit was the pretty flower- 
bordered garden with velvet turf, in 
which Mr. James, our genial host, served 
our lunch and dinner under a canopy of 
medlar trees. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


NATURE vs. DruGs., A Challenge to the 
Drugging Fraternity. By A. F. Rein- 
hold, Ph. D., M. D., 60 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 1898. 


This large octavo volume gives direc- 
tions for a mode of living which the 
author declares will ensure perfect health. 
He also claims to show how by perverse 
living health is lost. He affirms that 
while immense progress has been made in 
all other sciences, medical science, falsely 
so-called, still maintains, just as it did 
centuries ago, that a sick person must be 

oisoned in order to be cured. He bases 
his system on the following theses: 

1. The body, composed of microscopic 
cells, builds itself up with materials ab- 
sorbed in food, drink, and air. Assimila- 
tion and excretion take place in these 
cells. If the ingesta be abnormal, or the 
excreta be unduly retained, the cells be- 
come abnormal, and death will result. 

2, Common sense suggests the necessity 
of keeping unnatural substances, i. e., 
such as cannot form healthy tissues, out 
of the system, and of promptly eliminat- 
ing effete matter. Physicians, on the con- 
trary, insist upon putting poisonous mat- 
ter into the diseased organism. 

3. Blindness, deafness, cancer, diabetes, 
all the numberless maladies pronounced 
incurable by the drug schvols, are actually 
caused by the medical fraternity, either 
directly by means of ‘‘medicines,”’ or in- 
directly by false principles of hygiene. 
Natural methods, on the contrary, cure 
these ailments. 

The book is dedicated ‘‘to my fellow 
men, in the hope that they may soon be 
delivered from the present system of drug- 
poisoning and surgical mutilations.” A 
brief summary is as follows: 

Wild animals have no doctors and no 
diseases. Few human beings enjoy per- 
fect health. Perfect physical health de- 
pends upon perfect digestion. Living 
microbes are essential to fermentation 
and assimilation. Vegetables in solid 
form are man’s natural food, and he should 
eat whenever he is hungry. Temperature 
of food should be that of the external 
atmosphere. Pure air and light are essen- 
tials. Milk is harmful to all but infants. 
Mothers should suckle their children. 
Meat diet is injurious, and induces alco- 
holism, yet mere vegetarianism will not 
necessarily secure health. Spices are 
useless, salt and sugar are injurious. 
People eat too much. Children’s diseases 
may be avoided. Mineral waters are nox- 
ious, and even pure water should be swal- 
lowed slowly and in small quantities. 
Excretions of corrupt matter, either by 
the bowels or the skin, should never be 
suppressed, Extremes of heat and cold 
should be avoided Vitiated air causes 
both consumption and intemperance. Too 
much clothing stifles the activity of the 
skin. Heavy covering of the chest, tight 
lacing, tight shoes, high hats and starched 
shirts make life a burden. ‘Tobacco low- 
ers vitality. Sexual intercourse should be 
only for procreation and should be limited 
to that in both sexes. Man’s licentious- 
ness brings discord and disease. Nature 
intended faithfulness and permanence in 
the relation of one male to each female. 
The “social evil’ is entirely due to a per- 
verse rule of living; there is no vice in 
nature. Drugsare poisonous. The blood, 
purified by massage, bathing, proper diet, 
sun and air-baths, etc , will remove all 
injurious deposits. Death need result 
only from accident or old age. ; 

These views are elaborated, and illus- 
trated with many absurd and sensational 
engravings which seriously detract from 
the interest and value of the book. This 
is commendable as a protest against the 
abuses of drug medication, and as an ex- 
pression of wholesome contempt fer the- 
ory and practice not founded upon natu- 
ral agencies and normal conditions. The 
object. of course, is to make known Dr. 
A. F. Reinhold’s Institute of Water Cure, 
No. 50 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. H. B. B. 
As Havine Noruinc. By Hester Cald- 

well Oaklzy. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

New York and London. 1898. Price, $1. 

This is one of a class of stories specially 
interesting as indicative of the ideas and 
views of many aspiring young Ameri- 








can girls, It shows that the successful 


effort for self-support neither chills the |. 


heart nor changes the affectionate and 
domestic nature of the new woman. 

The heroine, Elizabeth Wallace, is a lov- 
able girl, of strong character and high pur- 
pose, who possessed the happy faculty of 
contentment, finding vital interest in what- 
ever life she might be obliged to lead. Of 
course she meets with the predestined 
lover, goes through the customary series 
of misunderstandings, and at last finds 
the full fruition of her hopes, uu. B. B. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Senator Cox, of Toronto, has given the 
Countess of Aberdeen a residence on 
Somerset Street, Ottawa, as the headquar- 
ters for the Victorian Order of Nurses. 

The will of Elijah A. Morse, of Boston, 
bequeaths $10,000 to the American Board, 
$5,000 to Mount Holyoke College, the in- 
come to be used for the education of indi- 
gent, worthy and deserving young women, 
and $5,000 each to the Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society, the Massachu- 
setts Homeopathic Hospital, the Cullis 
Home for Consumptives, and the Congre- 
gational and Baptist churches in Canton, 
Mass. 

The Municipal Assembly of the city of 
New York has passed an ordinance for 
the arrest and punishment of all who 
Swear or use obscene language on the 
streets, cars, ferries, or other public con- 
veyances of the metropolis. The Congre- 
gationalist says: “This is commendable 
zeal. But present laws are sufficient for 
the punishment of offenders if there is 
really any disposition by the authorities 
to enforce the law. A Tammany legisla- 
ture concerned with the morals of men is 
a spectacle to make devils laugh and 
angels weep.” 


Countess Lolita B’dell a Predosa, a 
Spaniard, with rich family alliances, 
became a naturalized citizen of the United 
States in Chicago recently. Her father 
is a Spanish general, Marquis Martina 
Casa de Compus, and three of her 
brothers are officers in the Spanish army. 
Ten years ago the Countess came to this 
country, having been disinherited by her 
father for having married an Italian 
nobleman, She is devoted to the Stars 
and Stripes, and her sympathies in the 
present conflict are entirely for Cuba 
Libre 

The War Department has granted per- 
mission to the members of the White 
Cross Association of America to send its 
hospital supplies and a trained corps of 
nurses to Manila on the steamer Arizona, 
which is now being equipped as a supply 
ship, and will leave San Francisco for the 
Philippines about the middle of August. 
The White Cross is an entirely new asso- 
ciation, similar in many respects to the 
Red Cross Society, and originally incor- 
porated about six weeks ago in Oregon. 
It has grown rapidly, and now has the 
nucleus of auxiliaries in many of the 
larger cities of the country. It is dis- 
tinctively national and American in its 
purposes, instead of international. It has 
selected Manila for its field of operations. 

The August Forum is unusually varied 
and interesting The topics range as fol- 
lows: ‘*The Spanish War and the Equilib- 
rium of the World,’’ Brooks Adams; ‘‘The 
Anglo-American Commission,” Edward 
Farrer; ‘Austria-Hungary under the 
Reign of Francis Joseph’’ (second paper), 
His Excellency Albert von Schiiffle; ‘‘New 
Constitutional Amendments,” James 
Schouler; ‘“‘The Policy of Reciprocity,” 
Hon. John Ball Osborne; “The Future of 
Great Telescopes,” T. J. J. See; “Our 
Need of a Permanent Diplomatic Ser- 
vice,” Hon. George L. Rives; “How a 
Savage Tribe is Governed,’’ Major John 
W. Powell: ‘*The Repetition of History in 
Our War with Spain,” S. Leonard Thur- 
jow; “The Problem of Immortality; 
Some Recent Mediumistic Phenomena,” 
James H. Hyslop; ‘‘New Trials for Old 
Favorites,’’ Prof. Brander Matthews. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 











The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
peepee and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Saw, Auice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntrHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JourNAL Office, 3 ParkSt., Boston, Mas« 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube gets inflamed you havea 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can 
be taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces, 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any cases of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. Cueney & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


OUR JUNIORS. 

[Special premium to the Junior readers of 
the Woman’s JourNAL. The closing volume 
of the famous series of the ‘Five Little Pep- 
per Books,” by Margaret Sidney, is the story 
of Phronsie, recently published. This book, 
or any other one of the series, will be given 
for a club of 2 new subscribers at $2.00 each. 
The entire set of four volumes—“Five Little 
Peppers and How they Grew,” “Five Little 
Peppers Midway,” “Five Little Peppers 
Grown Up,” and “Phronsie Pepper”’—will 
be given for a club of 7 new subscribers at 
$1.50 each. Price of each volume, $1.50.] 





THREE PANSIES. 


“See my pansy laughing!” 
Cried happy little Grace, 

‘Mine is just a-thinking,” 
Said Sue, with serious face; 


“It looks like my Grandma, 
When she tells something new, 
Something about when she was young, 
Or what I ought to do!” 


“And mine,” said Baby Dorothy, 
“Oh, is it mine to keep? 
Then I’1l put it in Dolly’s cradle, 
And let it go to sleep!” 
—M. D. Tollman, in Little Men and Women. 





A BUNCH OF BLACKBERRY TAILS. 
‘*Hoppity s it w 
Skippity hoppiuy! Here we go!” 

So sang Phebe, Pete and Pollykins as 
they danced away, tin pails in hand, to 
gather blackberries for Winnie’s supper. 

Winnie, poor child, had been the ring- 
leader of last year’s berry jaunts; but 
having hurt her foot a fortnight ago, 
was not yet able to take a step. 

“So you'll just have to play lame bird 
in the nest, like poor robin in the old 
apple-tree,’”’ laughed Pollykins, “and 
we'll bring things to drop into your 
mouth.” 

‘Not worms!" protested Winnie, in 
alarm. 

“Not to-day. We'll bring you a better 
supper than that.” 

“Hoppity skippit Fly aw 
Skippity hoppity! There they go!” 
sang Winnie, as she watched the trio dis- 
appear under the bridge. ‘Gone pad- 
dling, I suppose,” she said, wistfully. 

Paddling! I should think so! It was 
so early in the afternoon that there was 
plenty of time to mend a dam built the 
week before, to have a game of leap-frog, 
and to catch two crawfish. It was only 
when they wished to put these wriggling 
treasures into a pail that they discovered 
that theirs must have slipped off of the 
low-hanging branches and gone bobbing 
and clashing together down the stream. 

What should they do? No time left 
now either for going home or down the 
stream. Hats? No; their brimless ones 
were hardly fit, especially since they had 
been scooping up water with them. 
Handkerchiefs? These rollicking children 
scorned the very idea of such useless 
luxuries in summer time. Pockets? 
“Would squash things too much,” said 
Pete, decisively. 

Now this was really too bad; for they 
had promised mother before she drove 
away, to pick Winnie a fine supper. 

“I know what,” suggested thoughtful 
Phebe. ‘We'll do what grandmamma 
used to do when she was a little girl. 
We'll thread the blackberries on long 
spears of timothy-grass, tie them together 
in bunches of twenty and each take her 
home two bunches. What do you say?” 

“Hooray! Just the thing, Phebe-bird!”’ 
said Pete, turning a handspring and 
snatching at a clump of timothy-grass. 
‘We could do the birdie-act then, and 
drop them into her mouth just beauti- 
fully.” 

Nimble fingers quickly strung the juicy 
berries, and soon three dangling pairs of 
black bunches were carefully carried 
down the homeward road. 

‘*W hatever are those children bringing?” 
said mother, who had just driven Aunt 
Hepsy home to supper with her. 

‘*Well,” said Aunt Hepsy, peering over 





her glasses, “they do look most uncom- 
mon like bunches of eels—but that couldn't 
be, this time of day.” 

‘*More likely it’s water-snakes!”’ 

“No, it’s cat-tails, I guess,”’ said Winnie, 
with a woebegone face, ‘“‘and they've for- 
gotten the pail of dewberries for my sup- 
per.” 

How she laughed when she saw what 
they really were, and how she enjoyed 
eating the fruit from the grassy stems! 
Invalids are always so easily pleased with 
a little novelty. 

**Mine is the best of all,” laughed Polly- 
kins, handing a glistening white bunch to 
her lame sister. ‘“‘They’re frosted, you 
see. I just rolled them over and over in 
this saucer of sugar.” 

“Sure enough!’ said Winnie. ‘Let’s 
all eat them that way.” 

‘And to-morrow morning,” said Pete, 
as he popped the last white cup into his 
mouth, “I’m going bright and early to 
the lower dam after those runaway pails.” 
—Charlotte Brewster Jordan, in Youth's 
Companion. 





HUMOROUS. 


Lady Shopper—I want to get something 
for a boy of ten years, 

Salesman—The slipper counter, down 
the second aisle on the right. 


Two laborers set out from Wexford to 
walk to Dublin. By the time they reached 
Bray they were very tired, and the more 
so when they were told they were still 
twelve miles from Dublin. ‘Be mesowl,”’ 
said one, after a little thought, ‘sure, it’s 
but six miles apiece; let us walk on!” 


“What’s yer religious persuasion?” 
said the sergeant to the recruit. ‘My 
what?” ‘Yer what? Why, what I said. 
What’s yer after o’ Sundays?’ ‘Rabbits 
mostly.” ‘*’Ere, stow that lip. Come, 
now, chu’ch, chapel or’oly Roman?” And 
after explanation from his questioner, the 
recruit replied: “I ain’t nowise particklar. 
Put me down Chu’ch of England, sergeant; 
I'll go with the band.” 


Mother and the little ones were away 
from home. It was storming, and the 
mother was worrying over the welfare of 
the father, when one of the children said, 
“TI know what you are thinking about; 
but just let God see what it is to take care 
of papa all alone for once."’ 


Four-year-old Charlie said to me last 
spring, when we were arranging where 
we would go in our summer vacation, 
‘Papa, do you remember much about last 
summer?” ‘Yes,’’ I said, “I remember a 
good deal. Do you?” “Well, I remem- 
ber some; but you see the winter is so 
long it wears out the remember.” 








A BETTER racing card and a better rate 
to Saratoga than ever before; one fare for 
the round trip via the Fitchburg Railroad 
during the week August Ist to 6th. 


—— —_ — 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 











BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The oldest coeducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 
, pange teaching force, including special- 
8 


Advanced and thorough methods of instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 


Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-sixth year opens October 3, 1898. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medice 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the lass. led. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course “f lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corne 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1898. 
For further information or catalogues, addres 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to bbth GENEKA' 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PSNNSYLVANIA, Philadel; hia, N. College Ave 
and 2ist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania 


Forty-ninth Annual Session. Four years’ Cur 
riculum. Sessions, sevenand-a-half months 
| ang Laboratory courses in all departments. 
Clinical instruction and Quizze. CLANA MAR- 
SHALL, M. D.. Dean, North College Ave. and 21st 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





EDUCATIONAL. 








Faelten 
\ Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 


Second Regular Session 


Opens Monday, September 12, 1898, 
Thorough and Systematic Training 
in Pianoforte Playing and Teaching. 
Full particulars upon application, 








162 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


(Chauncy-Hall 
School... 
458 BOYLSTON ST. 











Second half year begins January 31. 
Grammar and High School grade 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


284 DARTMOUTH ST. 


Taylor, De Meritte and Hagar. 





Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
PENN. Opened gth month, sth. 1 y 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 

. Healthful location, extensive ounce. 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries, 

ul iculars address CHARLES Ds 
GARMO Ph.D. President. 





ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes. 
46th year. West NEwTON, Mass. 





LEE and SHEPARD’S 


Latest Publications 
eH 


Victor Serenus 


A Story of the Pauline Era. By HENRY Woops, 
12mo, cloth, 510 pp., $1.50. 

The scene is located in that very dramats 
eriod of the world’s history the Pauline era, and 
hrough graphic character delineation deals with 

the thought, customs, and rel ious systems of 
that time. 

While the historic framework is carefully pre- 
served, there is a wide aoe of the fancy and 
imagination in the movement. Love,adventure, 
romance, idealism, and magic are handled in ac- 
a combine entertainment, instruction, and 
profit. 

Hawaili'’s Story 


By HAWAI!’8 QUEEN, LILIUOKALANI. 8vo, cloth, 
full gilt and gilt top, 84409 pp., illustrated, $2. 
The work is undoubtedly the most important 

contribution to the History of the Hawaiian Rev- 

olution, and the cause leading up to it, which has 
been presented to the American }eople, and with 
the treaty of annexation now pending before the 

U. 8S. Senate, should command the attention of 

the reading and thinking public. 


A History of Our Country 
By Epwakp S. ELLs, A.M. 12me cloth, 94478 
pp., illustrated, net, $1.00. 


Shattuck’s Advanced Rules 
For Large Assemblies. A Supplement to the 
Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law. By 
HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


Stories of the American Revolution 


By Everett T. TOMLINSON. 12mo, cloth, 8+-164 
pp., illustrated, cloth, $1; boards, 30 cents, net, 


The Painter in Oi! 

A Complete Treatise on the Principles and Tech- 
nique omg Ae the Painting of Pictures in 
Oil Colors. By DANIEL BURLEIGH PARKHURST, 
12mo, cloth, 144405 pp., illustrated, and con- 
taining colored plates, $1.25. 


Water-Color Painting 
A Book of Elementary Instruction for Beginners 
and Amateurs. By GRACE BARTON ALLEN, 
12mo, cloth, 250 pp., illustrated, and containing 
colored plates, e155, 


The Lady of the Violets 
By FRANK West ROLLINS. New Edition. 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, 238 pp., $1.00. 


The District School as It Was 
By WARREN E. Burton. New Edition. Edited 
oy = Johnson. With illustrations. Cloth, 


Dreams in Homespun 
By SAM WALTER Foss. This book comprises 229 
ages, is beautifully bound, with an artisticall 
Resigned cover. It contains all the author's 
latest poems written since the publication of 
“Whifls from Wild Meadows.” Cloth, gilt top. 
boxed, $1.50. 
Her Place in the World 
By AMANDA M. DovuG.Las. Cloth, $1.50. 
A story of absorbing interest, giving homelike 
ne of life in a small but growing coun 
wn—and one that will be an inspiration an 
help to young women. 
Dorothy Draycott’s To-Morrows 
A Sequel to “Dorothy Draycott’s To-Days” (or 
“Sirs, Only Seventeen”). By VirGinia F, 
TOWNSEND, author of “Darryl y ‘an 
Girls,” ““Mostly Marjorie Day,” etc. Cloth $1.50, 
Queer Janet 
By Grace LE BARON, author of “The Rosebud 
Club,” “Little Miss Faith,” “Little Daughter,’ 
etc. Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 
The Happy Six 
Being the third volume in The Silver Gate Se- 
ries. By PENN SHIRLEY. Illustrated. Cloth, 
75 cents. 
*,* Send for our Illustrated Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARP Publishers, Boston, 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, anc 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the oftice or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
mame or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible forhte payment. 








SOLDIERS AND WOMEN. 


Shortly before the adjournment of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, Gov. Wolcott 
sent it a special message, asking it to 
authorize registered voters of the Com- 
monwealth, now or hereafter mustered 
into the service of the United States, and 
absent at their posts of duty, to vote at 
national, State, and municipal elections. 
The Governor said: 

Although present indications encourage 
the confident hope that the war may be 
speedily brought to an honorable end, it 
is, in my opinion, an act of justice to 
those who have volunteered in defence of 
their country that they shall not thereby 
lose their rights of citizenship in case 
circumstances shall require them to be 
absent from their homes upon the day of 
election. 

Hon. Hosea N. Knowlton, attorney- 
general, in answer to the Governor's in- 
quiry, had previously expressed his opin- 
ion that under the State constitution ‘“in- 
habitants of this commonwealth”’ may be 
enabled by legislation to vote in those 
elections for certain officers, although ab- 
sent from the State; but that they can 
not be enabled to do so for State ofticers 
or members of the Legislature unless per- 
sonally present in the town, city, or dis- 
trict wherein they are entitled to vote. 

But the mothers, wives, sisters and 
daughters of these soldiers, all of them 
citizens of this commonwealth and resi- 
dents therein, are permanently deprived of 
their right to vote in all elections but 
those for school committee. Yet the Gov- 
ernor does not suggest to the Legislature 
“as an act of justice’ the removal of 
their disabilities. Are the rights of a 
soldier more sacred than those of his 
mother and his wife? Are not the women 
equally interested in questions of war and 
peace, of tariff and taxation, of clean 
streets and unobstructed sidewalks and 
efficient police, of good order and tem- 
perance and social purity? 

The Legislature made haste to grant 
the Governor’s request to do justice to 
the soldiers. Perhaps it would have done 
similar justice to soldiers’ wives and 
mothers, if he had asked for justice to the 


women of the commonwealth. 
H. B. B. 


HOUSEWORK AND FARMWORE. 


During the past thirty years millions of 
foreigners have come to this country, flee- 
ing from the curse of European imperial- 
ism. Many have been peasants in their 
Own country, and are ignorant of all save 
the life of a farm laborer under primi- 
tive conditions; but most of them have 
come from towns and villages, and have 
been day-laborers, mechanics, and arti- 
sans. Some have been salesmen, book- 
keepers, and peddlers; a few have been 
college graduates. Their inability to 
speak our language and want of familiar- 
ity with American methods, make it ex- 
tremely difficult for them to get a foot- 
hold. Gradually they do so. In many 
cases they have tried in vain, month after 
month, to find employment. Strange to 
say, those who most easily find work are, 
as a rule, the least educated—the very 
class which it is proposed to shut out for 
inability to read and write—while the 
most highly educated find it hardest to get 
work. Most of them, sooner or later, find 
occupation in factories. But for the 
beautiful sympathy and charity which 
these unfortunates have shown for each 
other, many would have perished. They 
have largely lived upon each other; those 
who have work sharing their poor lodg- 
ings and scanty food with their more 
needy countrymen. 

In efforts to find employment for these 
immigrants, it has been found that there 
are still two kinds of labor in this coun- 
try for which demand exceeds supply. 
These are farmwork and housework. 
There is not a street in Boston and its 
suburbs, or in any other city in our Mid- 
dle and Western States, in which families 
cannot be found who would gladly give 
employment to persons skilled in house- 
work, willing to do the ever-recurring 
duties of the household, such as lighting 
fires, tending furnaces, cooking, dish- 
washing, scrubbing, sweeping, making 
beds, washing, ironing, etc. There is not 
a town in New England ora county in the 
Middle and Western States, where men, 
able and willing to plow, harrow, dig, 
tend cattle, milk, and chop wood, are not 
urgently needed. Many of the able- 
bodied men have been employed by con- 
tractors to build railroads, dig sewers, 





and delve in mines. Some have tried 
housework, and in hundreds of cases have 
done so successfully. Men imagine that 
housework is light and easy. But they 
often give it up after trial. The long 
hours, monotonous round of never-ending 
details, absence of leisure, and want of 
companionship soon weary and depress 
them. They find the regular hours, per- 
sonal independence, and social freedom 
of factory work more than a compensa- 
tion for small pay and the cost of food 
and lodging. 

So, too, with farmwork. They gener- 
ally abandon that also after a few months’ 
trial. The hard work, rough fare, long 
hours, exposure to heat, cold and rain, 
small wages, and want of society become 
unbearable, and soon they drift from the 
farm into the shop or factory. Even 
farmers’ sons and daughters leave the 
farm at the earliest opportunity. 

The greatest industrial problem of the 
present day in the United States is how 
to make housework and farmwork at- 
tractive. Especially is this important to 
women. It seemsa pity that our young 
women should flock into the cities to 
struggle for a bare subsistence, as shop 
girls, typewriters, typesetters, sales- 
women, seamstresses — anything and 
everything that takes them out of the 
house and into the street, while they are so 
greatly needed in the homes. Brief sug- 
gestions of methods whereby this object 
may be attained will be welcomed in our 
columns. HB. B. 





AN OBJECT LESSON IN BROOKLYN. 


As was expected, the mayor of Greater 
New York has refused to reappoint any 
women on the Brooklyn Board of Educa- 
tion. The Outlook says: 

This was the greater disappointment 
because these women had acted with such 
wisdom as to remove the antagonism in 
the Board itself against their reappoint- 
ment. The three years in which they have 
been in official relation to the schools of 
Brooklyn are years that have seen won- 
derful progress made in many directions, 
some of it due wholly to the influence of 
these women. They went out of office 
after having accomplished the last thing 
which they felt was possible at the pres- 
ent moment, and that is the raising of the 
teachers’ salaries. The basis on which 
this increase in salaries is to be obtained 
is a happy medium between the extreme 
schedule of the Borough of Manhattan 
Board of Education and that of the 
Ahearn Bill. A teacher's salary is to be 
raised when her efficiency keeps pace 
with her length of service. While their 
official relation has been brought to 
a close, the fact that these women were 
on the Board of Education focused on the 
schools the attention of women, who have 
hitherto scarcely given a thought to the 
subject of public education. And this in- 
terest will not be dissipated, for these five 
earnest women have gone out of the 
Board, having gained in these three years 
knowledge that could not be obtained ex- 
cept through the experience which has 
been theirs. This knowledge and enthu- 
siasm for the public schools will be felt 
in every section of the city, and cannot 
but result in good to the present genera- 
tion of school-children and all generations 
that follow them. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott, however, does not 
explain how this interest of women in the 
schools is to have its full effect for good, 
while the schools are under the absolute 
control of a board of education appointed 
not for their fitness, but* mainly for con- 
siderations of political ‘‘pull.”’ 

The best women of Brooklyn used their 
“indirect influence’? to the utmost to 
secure the reappointment of the women, 
and in this praiseworthy effort the ‘‘an- 
tis ’’ worked side by side with the suffra- 
gists, but without avail. If women had 
been able to vote for or against Mayor 
Van Wyck’s reélection, does Dr. Abbott 
think that Mayor Van Wyck would have 
disregarded the wishes of the women in 
this matter? Such an object - lesson 
ought to open the eyes of some of the 
Brooklyn remonstrants. 

In Boston, for more than a dozen years, 
the school board has been never without 
some women on it, because the board is 
elected, and the women have the school 
vote, 

In New York, during the same time, in 
spite of repeated efforts by indirect influ- 
ence, no woman has served on the board, 
because the members are appointed in- 
stead of elected, and the places are wanted 
for politicians. A. S. B. 
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SURGEON-GENERAL VS. RED CROSS. 


Professional jealousy dies hard. Dr. 
George M. Sternberg is apparently unwill- 
ing to have his own incapacity supple- 
mented by womanly codjperation. We are 
told that he expresses himself with 
warmth against the employment of wom- 
en nurses at the front. ‘He has always 
opposed them,”’ he says. In his judgment, 
“the front of waris no place for women, 
even in the capacity of nurses.”’ ‘But,’’ 
he adds, “the Red Cross people have 
pushed their female nurses in on us.” 
The Army and Navy Journal, taking its 
cue from the surgeon-general, assails Miss 
Barton as follows: 

Miss Clara Barton is hard at work send- 








ing cablegrams to her admirers in this 
country. She is especially strong in fur- 
nishing pictures of great distress. Her 
attack (and most of her cablegrams are 
nothing more or less than attacks on some- 
body or something) on the army and navy 
medical branches is deserving of the re- 
buke which has been administered by Sur- 
geon-General Sternberg. The bulletins 
from the society of which she is the head 
are widely circulated, and the claims put 
forth are very likely to mislead people. 
There is but one Red Cross in Cuba, and 
that is the one under which the medical 
officers and the nurses of the army and 
navy are courageously and nobly work- 
ing. 

George Kennan, the Cuba correspondent 
of The Outlook, affirms from personal ob- 
servation, that ‘‘ourarmy at the front was 
not properly equipped, and our wounded 
were not properly cared for.’’ The Red 
Cross, it seems, had been assured in ad- 
vance by the surgeon general and by the 
general commanding that its services 
would not be required in the care of sick 
and wounded soldiers. Could it have 
known in what field and under what con- 
ditions the army was going to move and 
fight, it would have been in better condi- 
tion to cope with the difficulties of the 
situation. But for the assistance of the 
army, which helped it out with transporta- 
tion, it would not have been able to estab- 
lish, as it did, a Red Cross station at the 
front to coéperate with the hospital corps 
after the battle, or to feed, as it did, the 
10,000 perishing refugees from Santiago 
at Caney. How timely and welcome the 
aid of the Red Cross proved, the facts 
will show. Miss Jennie Jennings, the 
Red Cross nurse who did such good work 
among the wounded in the Santiago cam- 
paign, has given the following details of 
her observations and experiences: 


When the steamer State of Texas reached 
Siboney, a number of the Red Cross nurses 
were sent ashore to investigate the army 
hospital’s needs. They found that institu- 
tion to be a filthy old building, without 
bedding, medicines, or medical supplies 
of any sort. Seventy men were stretched 
out on the bare floor, where some of them 
had lain for days. The sisters offered to 
clean the place, but they were told by the 
physician in charge at the time, that their 
services were not needed. Finally, how- 
ever, they were permitted to leave some 
supplies. The nurses then passed on to 
the Cuban hospital, where their help was: 
gladly accepted; and subsequently their 
ministrations were welcomed in the Amer- 
ican hospital by the chief physician. 
The attack on Santiago began on July Ist. 
In the succeeding twenty-four hours the 
surgeons operated on 475 men, the nurses 
working unremittingly beside them, with- 
out sleep, and with no refreshment except 
coffee. Next afternoon there was a call 
from one of the army surgeons for sup- 
plies from the Texas. Miss Jennings 
asked: ‘‘Where are the hospital supplies 
of the army?’ The surgeon answered in 
distress: “I don’t know—I don’t know. 
God knows what we could have done here 
without the help of the Red Cross. Our 
only hope at the front now is in the Red 
Cross and the help it can give us.” 

. Mr. Kennan, in The Outlook of Aug. 6, 
says: 

We have had a Red Cross station in the 
field hospital of the Fifth Army Corps at 
the front; a hospital of our own here with 
twenty-five beds attended by six trained 
nurses under direction of Dr. Lesser, and 
we have had entire charge of one ward of 
thirty beds in the general hospital di- 
rected by Major Legard. We are feeding 
refugees at several points on a line ex- 
tending east and west nearly sixty miles 
from the right wing of our army at Caney 
to the naval station at Guantanamo Bay. 
At the latter place we have landed fifteen 
thousand rations to be distributed under 
the general direction of Captain McCalla, 
of the cruiser Marblehead, and General 
Perez, commanding the Cuban forces in 
the Guantanamo district. To the refugees 
from Santiago at Caney—about ten thou- 
sand in number, and mostly women and 
children—we have forwarded, chiefly in 
army wagons furnished byGeneral Shafter, 
about eighteen tons of foodstuffs, and are 
sending more as fast as we can land it in 
lighters through the surf. Our field of 
operations is constantly growing wider, 
and if half that we hear is true, our re- 
sources will soon be taxed to their utmost 
limit. General Perez writes to Captain 
McCalla that there are two hundred thou- 
sand people in eastern Cuba suffering for 
food. I have not implicit confidence in 
Cuban estimates, but that the distress is 
very widespread there is no doubt. We 
are expecting every day tbe arrival of the 
steamer Red Cross and the steam launch 
Moynier, with more hospital and medical 
stores. 

When the Red Cross has done and is do- 
ing such efficient and beneficent work, the 
carping criticism of the surgeon-general 
and the Army and Nary Journal is singu- 
larly ill-timed and inappropriate. 

H. B. B. 
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NOVEL FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION. 


The W. C. T. U. of Eldon, Ia., took 
charge of the Fourth of July celebration 
this year. They called a mass-meeting of 
citizens. Women. worked on every com- 
mittee. One hundred dollars were raised. 
Eight thousand people attended. The pro- 
gramme was exceptionally fine and gave 
satisfaction. There was one temperance 
speech and one for woman suffrage. All 
forms of gambling, such as wheels of for- 





tune, were excluded from the grounds. A 


Silver Cornet Band was paid $50. A naval 


battle on the Des Moines River at night 
closed the exercises. The W.C. T. U. paid 
all bills and had eleven dollars left in its 
treasury. The crowds of people were 
orderly; no drunkenness and no arrests. 


(Mrs.) S. A. MILLARD, 
Sec. W.C.T.U. 
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WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN NORWAY. 


A PIONEER. 





By Dr. Laura Kieler in the Danish High School 
Journal, Jan, 28, 1898. Mrs. Kieler was the dele- 

ate from the Danish Women’s Society to the 
orld’s Congress of Representative Women, 
Chicago, 1803, 


For a score of years the name of 
Camilla Collett has been known among 
the Scandinavian nations. She is appre- 
ciated as one of the earliest champions 
of woman’s cause, who for a long time 
did the tiresome work of weeding and 
clearing, so that at last light could 
pierce in through the woods of Nor- 
way. Norwegian women got the fresh 
air which they needed so sorely. But in 
Denmark there are only a few who know 
about her faithful co-worker in the heavy 
breaking of the soil. As this veteran is still 
living, and is, next to Camilla Collett, the 
oldest of the champions of women’s rights 
in Norway, I will introduce her to the 
educated women of this country. 

Aasta Hansteen is the daughter of Dr. 
Christopher Hansteen, a professor in the 
University of Norway, renowned for his 
discoveries in terrestrial magnetism. She 
was only sixteen when she lost her 
mother, a Danish woman by birth. 

The work for women's rights was not 
the first field of Aasta Hansteen’s activ- 
ity. From her earliest youth she culti- 
vated the art of painting with eagerness, 
and her father was deeply interested in 
her progress. She studied for several 
years in Christiania, Copenhagen and 
Dusseldorf. After her return from Ger- 
many she painted a life-size portrait of 
her father which was highly esteemed, 
and was bought by the National Art Gal- 
lery. After this she received many or- 
ders for portraits of private and official 
persons, and she acquired the means to 
go to Paris, which for a long time had 
been the goal of her desires. Here she 
was an exhibitor at the World’s Exhibi- 
tion, 1854-1855. Then she took a studio, 
and produced her composition from a 
biblical subject, ‘Moses praying for vic- 
tory, supported by Aaron and Hur.’’ She 
made haste to finish the picture in order 
to return in time for her father’s jubi- 
lee, and also painted from life, giving two 
sittings daily. Overworked as an artist, 
through fifteen years’ incessant activity 
with charcoal, crayon, and _ brush, 
when she returned to Norway, November, 
1856, she was suffering from nervous pros- 
tration, from which it took her ten years 
to recover. 

Though her artistic work had to be laid 
aside, Aasta Hansteen, with her innate 
energy, could not bear to be inactive. 
She took up work for the advancement of 
humanity. Her literary gifts were first 
shown in a patriotic effort, prompted by 
enthusiasm for the rehabilitation of the 
Norwegian language. As the self-made 
disciple of Ivar Aasen, the renowned auto- 
didactic linguist, she published a pamph- 
let, ‘* Writ,’’ which was announced with 
commendation by one of the authorities 
in this branch of literature. Later she 
again took up art. She had many orders 
from the Art Society in Christiania; and 
during a second sojourn in Paris, she 
produced a large picture with a scriptural 
subject, ‘‘Jaél slaying Sisera.”’ 

But when the artist changed her form 
and appeared as a champion of women’s 
rights, her sufferings began. Her efforts 
to bring about tolerable conditions for 
women were turned into vile personalities, 
and scornfully thrown back upon herself. 
Nevertheless, undaunted by repugnance, 
she pursued her painful work, to cut 
down into the overgrown thicket of 
masculine prejudice and the antiquated, 
enslaved perceptions of women. 

Miss Hansteen began her struggle for 
our great cause in 1870, with ‘‘Women’s 
Opinions on the Subjec:ion of Women,” 
three articles in a daily paper (Dagbladet) 
on John Stuart Mill’s famous work. Later 
the same journal published some protests 
by her against Dr. V. Lyng, a professor 
of philosophy at the University of Nor- 
way, occasioned by the confused inter- 
pretations of Scripture relating to women, 
presented in his book on ‘'‘Judaism.”’ 

In 1874, Miss Hansteen published an 
anonymous pamphlet, “The Swedish 
Priesthood’s Last Deed,’’ as a protest 
against the resolution about the marriage 
ritual passed by the reactionary synod in 
Stockholm, October, 1873. This pam- 
phlet she sent by mail to the bishops of the 
three Scandinavian kingdoms. 

In 1875 she took advantage of an oppor- 
tunity that arose to make a strong agi- 
tation against the double standard of 
morals prescribed for the sexes by so- 





ciety, against the injustice of the laws t» 





women, and against the cowardice of pub- 
lic opinion in regard to the traditional 
moral irresponsibility of the male sex. 

During 1876-1878 Miss Hansteen lec. 
tured in all the large cities of Norway, 
twice in Stockholm, and twice in Copen- 
hagen. She was the first woman to speak 
in public in the Scandinavian kingdoms, 
The substance of these lectures she pub- 
lished in a volume, ‘‘Woman Created in 
the Image of God.” It was reviewed 
appreciatively in Dagbladet and in Nyt 
Norsk Tidsskrift (the New Norwegian Re- 
view). 

This is only the outline of a life con- 
secrated to the right, the true, the good 
and the beautiful, in this world. But it is 
not possible, in this short biographical 
sketch,to describe the riches of this life, its 
forgetfulness of self, its fervent zeal. 
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SPEECHES OF WENDELL PHILLIPs. 





Wendell Phillips’s three great speeches 
in behalf of equal rights for women have 
just been published in a neat pamphlet in 
the Political Science Study Series of the 
National American W.S. A. It includes 
his speech at the second National Wo- 
man’s Rights Convention at Worces. 
ter, Mass., in 1851, of which George 
William Curtis said: “In the general 
statement of principle nothing has been 
added to that discourse; in vivid and ef- 
fective eloquence of advocacy it has never 
been surpassed, All the arguments for 
independence echoed John Adams in the 
Continental Congress. All the pleas for 
applying the American principle of repre. 
sentation to the wives and mothers of 
American citizens echo the eloquence of 
Wendell Phillips at Worcester.” The two 
other addresses given in this pamphlet 
were delivered in New York in 1861 and 
1866. The pamphlet may be ordered from 
National Headquarters, 107 World Build- 
ing, New York City; price, 25 cents. 





A DAY AMONG CAMP ALGER TENTS. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

For weeks the army blue and the shin- 
ing buttons have made everything else 
look dull on Washington’s streets. Yes- 
terday I spent the day at the source of all 
this color. Camp Alger is situated some 
twelve miles from the Georgetown bridge. 
We started early with Sport, a thorough- 
bred Hambletonian, who has made his 
2.48 on the track. The turnpike, so excel- 
lent before the advent of the army, is now 
quite uncovered, and the stones as thick 
as on a Vermont farm, and this, added to 
the dust, made the ride quite a hardship. 

The first sight we had of the army was 
the government mules. They came in 
quartettes, preceding the heaviest wagons 
with the deepest boxes and the broadest 
tires I ever saw. The big U.S. does not 
make the mule proud; he does not seem 
to appreciate shoulder-straps at all, nor 
does he live up to his privileges, for 
he must know that an army pack-train 
could not move without him. 

We now pass the terminus of the subur- 
ban street-cars. Here one is met by all 
the carriages from all the farms from all 
the country round. The drivers of these 
vehicles, many of them the farmers them- 
selves, yell like mad, and passengers are 
almost taken bodily and put into the car- 
riages. They charge all they can get, and 
are as sharp as the practised cabman. 
Yea, verily, humanity is identical! About 
a mile further on, we passed a spring 
where a couple of pickaninnies offered our 
horse or, ourse ves a drink for a nickle 
each. Like all the grown up-people, they 
too are trying to make some money out of 
the war. 

A REGIMENT OF RICH MEN, 

After passing the sentinels, the first 
sight of the camp is the New York Third, 
the only cavalry in the camp, and it is 
said that no man in it is worth less than 
$50,000. They have a fine location on top 
of a hill, on a farm belonging to an old 
colored man, who was offered $25,000 for 
his little patch of ground; but he pre- 
fered $125 a day, reserving all rights for 
selling stands on his place. Converting 
his house into a milk depot, he clears from 
this $75 or $100 each day. Even the negro 
is equal to taking a job from the govern- 
ment. The absence of selling-stands, if 
applied to the entire camp, would be a 
godsend indeed, for around the main 
camp thereisaring thirty feet deep which 
is rented for these places at two dollars a 
day, and the stuff that is sold is probablyba 
more deadly, in the long run, than Span- 
ish bullets. 

LESSONS OF THE HOSPITAL. 

Our next stop was at the field hospital, 
where more than ninety were sick in one 
division, and half of these with measles. 
The men said that they were treated like 
kings in the hospital. The surgeon in 
charge, who took me over the place, 
seemed very proud of the hospital, and in 
many respects it is quite wonderful. As 
we walked down the ward, where some 
fifty new cots were draped with white 
sheets and covered with pink netting, he 
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said: ‘I will have things clean. A Wash- 
ington laundry does the work, and, as you 
see, it is well done.”’ The beds did look very 
pretty, but I noticed, as we went along, 
arms with soiled sleeves and feet with 
hose ragged and dirty sticking out. Now, 
I would like to know what woman would 
call things as clean as clean can be, put- 
ting a snow white sheet over an unwashed 
man with unclean clothes on? As you all 
know, every woman who has asked to 
join the army, no matter whether as mend- 
er, cook, doctor, nurse, writer, or what 
not, has been turned down hard. Even 
Clara Barton was so intolerable to the 
“ole Virginia” in General Fitzhugh Lee, 
that she had to make an extra trip to 
Washington to get a man, Dr. Kent, to 
take charge of the Red Cross station at 
Jacksonville. Now if a woman wants to 
go to the war for patriotic reasons, for 
glory, for adventure, for love of money, or 
for any other manly reason, who is he 
that says her nay? 


THE YOUTH OF THE MEN 


The striking thing about the camp to 
every one is the youth of the men. I saw 
few who looked more than twenty: the 
average age seemed to be eighteen years; 
not the flower but the buds of our country 
are being sacrificed, and camps destroy 
more than bullets. 

We passed some rifle stacks, and Lasked 
a lad standing near how arms were stacked. 
An officer, hearing my question, ordered 
some twenty men into line, and showed 
me how they did it. Their first attempt 
was awkward, but 1 asked them to do it 
again, that I might see just how they did 
it, and they did well the second time; 
then I did it, and did well, too, learning 
to stack with and without bayonets, the 
movements of the cartridge belt, and 
other things. The rifles were, with the 
exception of a few Krag Jorgensens, a 
magazine gun used by a few companies 
from Missouri and Tennessee, the breech- 
loading Springfield carrying a single shell. 
It seems a pity to pit them against the 
Mauser, a magazine gun carrying many 
shells, and, adding to this smokeless 
powder, it would seem that the odds were 
against us; but, after all, it is the man be- 
hind the gun that counts, and there we 
have the advantage, as everything has 
shown. 

SKILL OF THE COMPANY COOKS. 


We paid a visit to the cook of a com- 
pany of the New York Third. He was 
preparing the five o’clock supper, and was 
at that moment breaking bread into an 
immense iron tray of tomatoes. I asked 
him where he learned to cook, and he 
said: “I cooked for my brother for seven 
years; there is not a thing in all the world 
that I cannot cook.” He told me that, 
standing over a pan of blackening 
tomatoes. ‘“Yes,’’ I said, with the men- 
tal comment of our old German professor, 
“But, mein Gott, how!” I am glad to re- 
port that since my visit things have 
changed. Now men pass examination and 
enlist as cooks. This is better, as in the 
hit-or-miss way that men were enlisted,not 
every one hundred men contained a skilled 
cook, aud men cannot keep well on army 
fare badly prepared; and if a man is ill he 
is a dead weight on the government and 
had better be at home, The handsomely 
bound cook-books issued by the War De- 
partment are not enough to ensure whole- 
some food to the soldiers. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association 
is doing a noble work in the camp. They 
have several long tents appointed with 
tables, chairs, books, music, pianos, etc. 
The soldiers are given paper and envel- 
opes, and are sold stamps. Dr. Hyde, 
who was in charge, said that they gave 
away ten thousand sheets of paper and as 
many envelopes a day, and that they did 
everything to induce the soldiers to keep 
up a constant communication with the 
home people. This Association keeps 
along with the army, and will go to Cuba 
when it moves. 


THE DRESS PARADE. 


At six o’clock we witnessed the dress 
parade drill, It was a magnificent sight. 
The Eighth Ohio, the crack regiment of 
the camp, seemed as nearly of one size as 
the famous guard of the German Em- 
peror, who, you remember, can lay a 
board on their heads and it will be per- 
fectly level. This regiment has four fine 
bands, and its favorite marches seem to 
be Sousa’s. The grand “Star Spangled 
Banner,”’ with its veiled sadness, came 
floating to us like the last words of a 
loved friend, and ‘‘Yankee Doodle’ was 
ever tripping on the breeze. Sometimes 
a Virginia band struck up “Dixie” with 
aggressive vim. “Dixie,” I notice, is being 
published in all the new collections of 
national songs, and this is right, for it 
has come to stay. A friend told me of 
being invited once by Mr. Lincoln to sit 
on the back porch of the White House, to 
listen to the concert given by the Marine 
Band. Among the guests was a spirited 
girl from Georgia, whom the President 
was teasing. Finally Mr. Lincoln asked 
her what the band should play. ‘‘‘Dixie,’” 





she said, defiantly. ‘‘All right,” said the 
President, and turning to the musicians 
he called, “Boys! play ‘Dixie,’ for when 
we captured the Confederacy we captured 
their music, and it is ours!” 

As we were viewing the last of the show 
parade, a hundred or more men, the new 
recruits, marched past, and a sorry look- 
ing crowd they were, trying to keep time 
to their doleful band. Why will any 
State send out its men before they are 
uniformed and equipped? It is not fair 
tothe men. As this poor company filed 
past, the uniformed men began to chant, 
‘*We had a good home and we left it. . . . 
You had a good home and you left it.” 
Why is hurting some one an agree- 
able excitement to men, I wonder? 

It is now night, and we leave the beauti- 
ful white city to the sounding taps and 
the dusty silence, with its 25,000 inhabi- 
tants, knowing as little where they will 
be sent, as so many packages. 

CARRIE HARRISON, 

1327 N St., Washington, D. C., Aug. 8, 1898. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Kentucky federated clubs at Louisville, 
the report of the travelling-library work 
was a feature of special interest. Boxes 
of books travelled through the mountains 
of Kentucky, reaching the isolated homes 
in those districts. In the report which 
Mrs. C. P. Barnes, of the Woman's Club 
of Louisville, gave, she told of the reluc- 
tance at first felt by the mountaineers 
to receive the books. ‘They could not 
understand that they were absolutely free 
to them. When, however, this explana- 
tion was accepted, their eagerness to 
enjoy them was pathetic. It has been 
found that three months is too shorta 
time to leave the boxes in a single place, 
and six months is therefore allowed. The 
precious little libraries are carried over 
the mountains by wagons or down the 
rivers by boats in April and October. 

The August Club Woman is given up to 
a connected and condensed report of the 
Biennial at Denver. The editor, Miss 
Helen M. Winslow, says: 

To the woman who went for the first 
time, this Biennial must have been an 
eye-opener. Women were everywhere. 
They took possession of the city. They 
invaded and pervaded the offices and cor- 
ridors of hotels hitherto considered sacred 
to man, so that “the male sect’’ were fain 
to lurk in corners and—for aught we 
knew or cared—abide in caves. They pre- 
sided in the temples of God and of Thes- 
pius with equal self-possession and grace. 
They talked extemporate and they read 
papers. They spoke loudly enough to be 
heard, and they addressed the chair with 
a facility born only of parliamentary train 
ing, and force of habit. They knew what 
they wanted, and set about getting it ina 
way that brought visions to the observer 
of years of parliamentary thinking and 
club schooling. And they got it by 
majorities of various sizes. 

Colorado is the grandest, most beauti- 
ful state in the Union, and hundreds of 
club women lingered as long as circum- 
stances (and tickets) allowed, exploring 
its cafions and gorges and peaks. There 
was but one opinion about Colorado's 
scenery, that it is beaten only by the 
magnificent, well-rounded character of its 
women. And they all vote. 

The literary club of Lawrence, Kan., 
has been studying the lives of eminent 
women. Atarecent meeting, Miss Mary 
Robinson read Rev. M. J. Savage’s sermon 
on Lucy Stone, adding personal recollec- 
tions of her own, and impressing upon 
her audience the value of the suffrage. 
The women were much interested, and 
Miss Robinson has been asked to repeat 
the talk for the benefit of those who were 
not present. 
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FEDERATION MEETINGS IN LONDON. 





KEswWIck, ENG., JULY 29, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

It has been our recent privilege to at- 
tend in London several sessions of the 
annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of the Women’s Liberal Federation; 
also the preliminary reception under its 
auspices, at which were present many of 
its well-known representatives and other 
distinguished citizens. The meetings 
were presided over with marked ability 
by Lady Carlisle; the topics covered a 
wide range of public interests with which 
the Liberal Party is more or less identi- 
fied; and the discussions were maintained 
at a high level of interest. Though not 
technically a woman suffrage organiza- 
tion, and formerly not much disposed to 
consider the subject, now there was a 
strong resolution calling for equal suf- 
frage for women adopted with enthusiasm 
and entire unanimity, the only differ- 
ence of opinion being upon the point of 
requiring a definite suffrage pledge as a 
condition of supporting parliamentary 
candidates. An amendment to the 
suffrage resolution proposing such a 
pledge for candidates, though vigorously 
supported by sundry speakers, was de- 
feated by a large majority. 

More recently we have attended, also in 
London, an International Congress of the 





Federation for the Abolition of State Reg- 
ulation of Vice, of which Mrs. Josephine 
Butler is the beloved and honored Hon- 
orary President, and which was the 
special occasion of our coming again to 
England at this time. The Congress was 
formally opened by a reception given to 
the foreign delegates, with Mr. and Mrs. 
J.P. Thomasson as host and hostess, in 
the spacious and beautiful rooms of the 
Royal Society of British Artists. Mrs. 
Thomasson is a daughter of the late Mar- 
garet Bright Lucas, and a niece of John 
Bright Among those in attendance were 
delegates from France, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Austria, Holland, Russia, Norway, 
Sweden, and America, with many well-- 
known men and women representing 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 
The opening address of the president, 
Rev. H. Pierson, of Holland, given in 
English, was an able, eloquent review of 
the present situation and outlook with 
reference to State regulation of vice in 
the various countries represented by the 
Federation, and, with the exception of 
India and England, was of a most encour- 
aging character. The attendance of Con- 
tinental delegates was large, and included 
more of the younger men and women than 
at any previous Congress of the Federa- 
tion. 

In the earlier meetings of the Federa- 
tion, eitherin England or on the continent, 
there were very few continental women 
to share in their deliberations. Now, there 
were gifted women speakers taking part 
in the deliberations of the Congress from 
France, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, 
Sweden and Norway. It was also note- 
worthy that the ‘‘new’’ women from these 
countries joined most heartily in the plea, 
to the end that State-sanctioned vice may 
be speedily abolished in all lands, that 
women be enfranchised upon equal terms 
with men, 

There is good reason to believe that this 
important Congress, as was hoped by Mrs. 
Butler and others of the Executive Com- 
mittee in summoning it to meet in Lon- 
don at this time, will do much to check 
the reactionary tendency which has been 
manifested the past year in India and 
in England. It is intimated that the Gov- 
ernment already finds itself in no little 
embarrassment on account of the revival 
of regulation in connection with the Brit- 
ish Army in India. Several very sugges- 
tive questions have lately been publicly 
asked of the Secretary of State for India 
in the House of Commons, by Professor 
James Stuart, M. P., and H. J. Wilson, 
Esq., M. P. concerning India, tending to 
make the real condition of affairs more 
widely known. 

Mrs. Butler, though in feeble health, 
was able to be present at all the sessions 
of the Congress, and occasionally to take 
some part therein. At a great public 
meeting, held ‘in historic Exeter Hall 
under the auspices of the Ladies’ National 
Association, she occupied the chair, and 
was received with great enthusiasm, but 
Professor Stuart, M. P., discharged the 
duties of president for her. 

Americans visiting England this sum- 
mer are often reminded of the increased 
feeling of good-will in this country, what- 
ever the motive in certain quarters, to- 
wards America. ‘The Anglo-American 
League, recently organized, with head- 
quarters in London, with peaceful objects 
represents a strong current of popular 
feeling. AARON M. POWELL. 
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CO-EDUCATION DISCOURAGED IN 
GERMANY. 


It is astonishing how slowly the senti- 
ment in favor of the admission of women 
to the universities is gaining ground in 
Germany. To be sure, three hundred and 
fifteen female students attended the vari- 
ous universities of the Empire during the 
academic year just closing, but most of 
them were foreigners, and the German 
physicians, at their recent meeting at 
Wiesbaden, adopted resolutions to the 
effect that no special benefit would result 
from the admission of women to medical 
practice, nor any great harm as long as 
the facilities for their preparatory educa- 
tion were not extended beyond their pres- 
ent scope. In case, however, further 
advantages (such as the opening of girls’ 
gymnasia by the State) should be granted, 
the crowding of larger numbers of women 
into the medical profession would prove 
detrimental rather than beneficial to wo- 
man herself, while it would be of little 
benefit to the sick, bring no advantages to 
the universities or to science, and while 
detracting from the dignity of the medi- 
cal profession, would not further the wel- 
fare of the people at large. On the other 
hand, the inevitable must have dawned 
upon the assembly when it adopted the 
additional resolution that, in case the pur- 
suit of the study of medicine by women 
should assume greater proportions, both 
their preparatory and professional train- 
ing ought to be in every respect equiva- 
lent to the requirements made of men. 
Furthermore, individual voices, claiming 
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SUN PASTE 


STOVE POLISH 


Is larger in quantity and as much better 
in quality than any other as our old reli- 
able RISING SUN Stove Polish in cakes 
is better than any other dry polish, 





Ask for “RISING SUN” in cakes for general use, and for 
“SUN PASTE” for quick use, and don’t be fooled with any other. 
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for woman the rights which the rank and | fact was brought vividly to our attention 


file would still deny her, continue to be 
heard. Thus, Prof. Dr. Lehmann, direc- 
tor of the hygienic institute of Wiirzburg, 
in an address delivered for the benefit of 
the ‘“Frauenheil’’ society, and published 
in the Beilage of the Allgemeine Zeitung 
(Nos. 141 and 142), heartily defends the 
cause of woman practitioners. It is to be 
regretted that Emperor William, whose 
personal opinion (as has been seen in the 
gymnasium reform movement) is not with- 
out weight in educational matters, has 
declared that the sphere of woman is prop- 
erly limited by the ‘‘three K’s,” i. e.» 
Kiiche, Kinder, Kirche, or Cooking, Child- 
bearing, and Churchgoing.— N.Y. Nation, 
Aug. 4, 1898 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Point 0’ Woops, 
Lone ISLAND, Ava. 9, 1898. } 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Quite late in July Mayor Van Wyck 
made the appointments of school inspec- 
tors to the vacancies in the various dis- 
tricts in the city of New York. There 
were thirty-four places to be filled, and to 
these positions he assigned thirty-one 
men and three women—Mrs. Helen L. 
Henderson, Mrs. James V. Brady, and Mrs. 
Charlotte Russell Lowell. There are al- 
ready several women serving in the vari- 
ous districts, so that this is a small gain, 
although a very inadequate representation 
of the sex which comprises half the pu- 
pils and nine-tenths of the teachers. 

There was quite an excitement at the 
school election which took place in Baby- 
lon on Aug. 2. There was a large attend- 
ance at the meeting, which was held in 
the evening, and about one hundred 
women voters were present. They had 
rallied to the support of Dr. Alden J. 
Woodruff, who was a candidate for reélec- 
tion. Some opposition to him had devel- 
oped, but the women, who knew his worth 
and desired a continuance of his services, 
made such a demonstration in his favor 
that he was unanimously renominated and 
reélected. It is to be earnestly hoped 
that throughout the State, at these August 
school elections, the women will come 
out in force, in order that there may be no 
opportunity for the opponents of our move- 
ment to say that women are careless of the 
small measure of political liberty which 
they enjoy. 

This pleasant resort by the ocean is 
well filled these August days, As I sit 
in my cottage writing, with the strong 
salt breeze sweeping by, the sound of the 
surf is continuous as it rolls up on the 
shore a thousand feet away, while from 
my piazza I look out over the great South 
Bay, on whose placid waters sailboats 
steal by like white visions in a dream, and 
parties of laughing girls in rowboats pass 
nearer the shore, their light dresses and 
floating hair making them seem like veri- 
table water nymphs. All around this bay 
side isa tangled growth of wild things, 
pines, cedars, scrub-oaks, junipers, and 
hollies, with yellow asters, yarrow and 
golden-rod flowering profusely on the 
dunes, while thousands of marshmallow 
flowers make the swales a glory of pink 
blossom. 

There are many agreeable people here 
—professors, teachers, and writers—and 
the vacation days slip away most pleas- 
antly. Litiig DEVEREUX BLAKE. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Sherman, superintendent of the 
Faith Training School for Missionaries in 
St. Louis, has a daughter in India who 
edits the Bombay Watchman. 

The Naval Hospital in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
recently gave a farewell testimonial dinner 
to Miss Long, daughter of the Secretary of 
the Navy; Miss Austin, daughter of 
former Governor Austin of Minnesota; and 
Miss Simis, daughter of Charities Com- 
missioner Simis of Brooklyn. These 
young women have worked day and 
night, since May Ist, in behalf of the 
wounded soldiers and sailors of the hos- 
pital. They are to resume their medical 
studies at Johns Hopkins University. 


While this war is very remote to many 
people, to those who have sons, hus- 
bands and fathers in the thick of the 
deadly strife it is terribly near. This 








one day last week. A woman entered an 
electric car at Somerville, to ride into 
Boston. Buying a daily paper, she read 
for a few seconds when she fell forward 
in a swoon. The car was stopped, and 
she was borne into the nearest house, 
which happened to be our own. As she 
gradually recovered consciousness, she 
explained that she had read in the paper 
of the death of her only son, who be- 
longed to the Sixth Massachusetts—a 
bright and very promising young man 
who had graduated from the high school 
this spring, the only comfort, stay, and 
hope of a widowed mother. In the 
shadow of such personal sorrow, any in- 
dication of an early peace comes like a 
message from heaven. We have had 
war enough.—Zion's Herald. 








AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 


SQUARE Theatre. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Spring and Summer Season. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 15,—ONE WEEK. 
TOM TAYLOR'S 


Still Waters Run Deep 


Evening Prices, asc. and goc. 
Matinee, all Seats,asc. Daily at2and8 P.M. 











Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


NORTH SHORE ROUTE 


To Gloucester. 


THE NEW AND ELEGANT 


STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN 


(COLUMBUS ORCHESTRA) 
AND THE POPULAR 


_ Steamer City of Gloucester 


Leave north side of Central Wharf, Boston, 
(foot of State St.), weather permitting, week days 
at 10 A. M., and 2 and 4.45 P. M.: leave Gloucester 
at 3and 7.30 A. M., and 2 P. M. Sundays, leave 
Boston at 10.15 A. M. and 5.30 P. M.; leave Glou- 
cester at 3 and 7,30 A. M. and 3.15 P. M. 

Fare, 50c.; Round Trip, 75c. 
Book of 50 Trips, 812.50. 

P. 8.—No3 A. M. boat from Gloucester Mon 

days. E. 8. MERCHANT, Gen. Mgr. 


PLYMOUTH 


The New Steel Steamer 








+++ PLYMOUTH —— eee, 


(Capt. A. E. Harding) leaves Boston daily (Sun 
days and holidays included) at 10 A. M., from 


WINTHROP LINE WHARF, 
478 Atlantic Avenue. 
Returning, leaves Plymouth at 3.30 P. M. 


ROUND TPIP, $1.00. 
Single Fare, 75c. Children Half Price. 


EXCELLENT CAFE ON BOARD. 


Music by Jordan’s 
National Cadet Band. 





WINTHROP STEAMBOAT CO., 


...d. R. BACON General Manager 





HOOSA 


FitcHBURG RAILROAD Fossa. 


OUTE 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00A.M. Accommo- 
dation for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; 
sleeping cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 


For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Brarch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 11.50, 3.05, t5.10, t7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; #1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 


*For Ayer cate. 

tStop at west Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are o: 
sale. J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 

June 6, 1898. 
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TO-MORROW. 


BY ELIZABETH BARTON PITMAN. 
The sun has set, ; 
So has my heart past hepe’s horizon fled. 
The sun has set— 
Yet, on the morrow will it fail ascent? 





Hearts out of darkness rise again, I know. 
But oh, we dread the night, my heart and I, | 


We dread the night! 
— Harper's Magazine. | 





ACCORD. 





BY ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL. 





God writes in perfect music his high law, 
Creation’s anthem, evermore sublime! 
His stars, in glory. glad responses chime ; 

The listening spaces close and closer draw 

To Nature’s heart, deep breathing with no 

flaw : 

The sun-bathed planets chant in crystal 
rhyme 

Their joyous march; the soft song-morn- 
ings climb 

In light, and silent darkness overawe. 


Our failures past, warm glowing light con- 
dones— 

Our new fraternal songs: ‘‘As mine, be 

thine!” 

With rising melodies of world combine, 
And join free chorus of far echoing zones; 
So even we, in clear transparent tones, 

May swell Creation’s symphony divine. 

—New Unity. 





A HILLSIDE GARDEN. 


BY BLISS CARMAN. 








My little garden half-way up 

The mountains from the purple sea, 
Beholds the pomp of days go by 

In summer's gorgeous pageantry. 

I watch the shadows of the clouds 
Stream over Grand Pre in the sun, 
And the white fog seethe up and spill 

Over the rim of Blomidon. 


For past the mountains to the north, 
Like a great cauldron of the tides, 

Is Fundy. boiling round their base, 
And ever fuming up their sides. 


And yet within my valley world 
No breath of all that tumult stirs ; 

The little orchards sleep in peace, 
Forever dream the dark-blue firs. 


And while far up the gorges sweep 
The silver legions of the showers, 

I have communion with the grass 
And conversations with the flowers. 


More wonderful than human speech 
Their dialect of silence is, 

The simple Dorian of the fields, 
So full of homely subtleties. 


And when the pansies nod to say 
Good-morning to the marigolds, 
Their velvet taciturnity 
Reveals as much as it withholds. 


I always half expect to hear 
Some hiat of what they mean to do; 
But never is their tine reserve 
Betrayed beyond a smile or two. 


And very well at times I seem 
To understand their reticence, 
For so, long since, [ came to love 

My little brothers by the fence. 


Perhaps some August afternoon, 
When Earth is only half aware, 
They will unlock their heart for once— 
How strange if I should not be there! 
—Independent. 


A COSTLY AFFAIR. 

The new mistress of the brand-new 
house on Park Avenue was tripping down 
the softly carpeted Queen Anne stairway 
to her first breakfast in her own home. 
She had hurried down before her new 
husband (bless me, what spick-and-span- 
ness!) to see that everything was in order; 
opening the door of the breakfast-room, 
first; giving a loving, dainty touch 
to its shining array of bridal silver, and 
then hastening on to the library. This 
was the cosiest room of all. True, there 
wasn’t much “library” about it yet, for 
all Mr. Winston’s books, and all of hers, 
could not be made to fill many shelves. 
But there was her pretty, tall escritoire 
and Mr. Winston's writing-table, and the 
amusingly new dictionary on its jaunty 
stand, and—oh, there was library enough, 
and it was a dear, pretty room, with a 
friendly little coal fire glowing out a warm 
welcome at her. The bride looked smil- 
ingly content, and yet a trifle anxious, 
too; else why that pucker between the 
pretty brows? And what was she look- 
ing for? Ah, here it is, a little silver bell, 
with an image of some queer old heathen 
idol for a handle. She opens the door 
and tinkles the bell sharply in the hall, 
while her color comes and goes. Almost 
immediately her domestic appears, hav- 
ing clapped a clean white apron on top of a 
checked gingham one, of less immaculate 
character. 

“Sit down, Martha,” says the lady, 
still nervously. ‘‘Frank—I mean Mr. Win 
ston—will be down directly, and we will 
have prayers.” 

But Martha was nervous, too: she 
took her seat on the edge of a chair that 
never was meant—I think—to be sat on, 








and edged this chair so close to the wall 


as to endanger seriously the stamped 
leather paper. Then she pulled one fin- 
ger after another, until she had cracked 
all her joints. Still Mr. Winston did not 
appear. 

“I'll just tell you the truth, Mis’ Win- 
ston,”’ she burst out at last; ‘I don’t like 
this thing of comin’ to prayers. I’m a 
first-class cook, and I know I can give 
satisfaction with my meats and fancy 
breads, but I haven’t been brought up 
religious, and I don’t take to it. Why, I 
ain't seen the inside of a church this five 
year, and as for prayers, none of my fami- 
lies ever asked it of me before.”’ 

“But would you have us take God’s 
good gifts like dumb brutes, Martha,” 
said the new house mistress, her voice 
trembling with the effort it cost her, 
“and give Him no thanks?” 

“Oh, I ain’t raising any objections to 
prayers,"’ answered the cook, with the 
free and easy tone of an American-born 
servant; “fact is, I wouldn’t think as 
much of you ef you didn’t have ’em; qual- 
ity folks mostly does; but I feel queer, an’ 
like a fish out o’ water, when I ain’t in 
my own kitchen.” 

“Very well,’ said the new mistress, a 
little hurriedly, for she heard Frank shut 
the chamber door upstairs, “I only ask 
you to try it for a week; after that you 
may do as you choose.” 

“Good morning, Martha,’”’ said the 
gentleman, gaily, as he came in. ‘Well, 
Mrs, W., is my congregation ready?” 

His tone was rather light, perhaps; but 
the new duty embarrassed him, and he 
took this altogether masculine way of 
hiding his embarrassment. When Letty 
had first proposed setting up a family 
altar, Mr. Winston had demurred, laughed 
at her a little, asked why their individual 
prayers wouldn’t do, called her a super- 
stitious child, but finally yielded to her 
entreaty that their new home might be 
placed under the shadow of the sweet 
sanctities belonging to both old homes, 
And having yielded the point, he made 
up his mind to be gracious about it, and 
do the thing in the best possible style. 
That was part of his nature. Frank Win- 
ston never knowingly made any one un- 
comfortable, though he was a careless fel- 
low on the whole. Martha, for her part, 
was much impressed with his rich, so- 
norous voice, as he read with faultless elo- 
cution the story of the child Jesus, and 
still more so by the fervent and far- 
reaching petitions. That both tone and 
words were conventional, habits of mind 
and speech inherited, or acquired by un- 
conscious imitation, she could not pos- 
sibly know. But there never was a word 
more about her staying away from morn- 
ing prayers; she allowed no domestic exi- 
gency to keep her away, and her keen, 
though undeveloped, intelligence was 
aroused to a lively interest in the reading 
and prayers, which was to prove a sur- 
prise to both master and mistress. 

One of the newnesses enjoyed by the 
young wife was the shining condition of 
her kitchen. Coming from the South, 
where the negro cooks held absolute sway 
in their domains, and where the old pots 
and pans had done service for a lifetime, 
Mrs. Winston had not imagined that a 
kitchen could be such a thing of beauty. 
She was always making the excuse of 
“trying a new recipe,’’ to spend a morn- 
ing hour with Martha. And Martha, 
being essentially sociable, was well 
pleased with her company. 

“Who is sick, Mis’ Winston?’ she in- 
quired on one of these occasions, when 
mistress and maid were sitting together, 
their knees under the white oilcloth-cov- 
ered table. 

“Sick! I don’t know, I'm sure; why do 
you think anybody is sick, Martha?”’ 

“Didn’t Mr. Winston pray for him this 
morning?” asked Martha, in reproachful 
surprise. ‘I thought he seemed mighty 
sort o’ anxious about the Lord raisin’ 
him up off his sick bed.” 

“Yes, yes,” agreed the mistress, hastily, 
“so he did.” But she had a _ secret, 
shamefaced consciousness that Frank 
hadn’t meant anything in particular by 
that well-rounded sentence about ‘the 
sick and the afflicted.”’ 

“I wish you'd please ask Mr. Frank 
who it is, Mis’ Winston,” was Martha’s 
next startling request; ‘‘’cause this is my 
afternoon out, and I thought I might take 
him a glass of that calves-foot jelly; it’s 
more’p you all is going to eat’ fore you’re 
tired of it, and that prayer has been run- 
ning in my head all day; seems as if I 
wanted to do something for the poor fel- 
low myself.” 

Mrs. Winston told her husband, when 
he came home to lunch, and they joked 
over it a little, but with some constraint. 

‘*Your maid takes morning prayers with 
uncomfortable literalness,’’ said the young 
man; ‘‘perhaps it would be better if we 
did the same. Oh, by the way, there is a 
sick man in our congregation. I stepped 
into Mr. Stuart's office to engage half of 
pew sixty-four for us, the one opposite 
the window, you know, and I had to wait 
a few minutes while he and a brother 





deacon consulted about giving help from 
the church fund to a man named Brooks, 
who broke his leg yesterday.” 

“Oh, well, that will satisfy Martha,” 
said Mrs, Winston, eagerly; “I hated her 
to think—to know —that is—”’ 

“Yes, it would be apity for her to know 
how little we think or feel what we say 
at prayers,”’ agreed her husband, honestly. 

So Brooks the carpenter stopped this 
gap very well. Martha told him that he 
was prayed for at her house, and told Mrs. 
Winston that she had told him, and this 
time they joked still more faintly about it, 
and the gentleman said they had Brooks’ 
faith on their consciences now; Brooks 
wouldn’t believe in their prayers, unless 
they followed them up by more tangible 
help. Of course the help followed, and 
the connection with the Brooks estab- 
lished a sort of Domestic Mission between 
the new house on Park Avenue and the 
rickety tenement on Tanner Street. And 
now Mr. Winston began to have a livelier 
consciousness of what he did mean when 
he came with his morning petitions to the 
Almighty. But, careful as he set himself 
to be, Martha’s next innocent bomb ex- 
ploded in the heart of his affairs. 

The new house on Park Avenue was 
getting ready for what its master called 
“a blowout,”’ which sadly slang phrase 
seemed to mean a large entertainment— 
large, to judge from the days the mistress 
and maid spent stoning raisins and cut- 
ting up citron for fruit cake. Martha 
entered heartily into the festive spirit of 
the occasion, and as she attacked the last 
green, sugary lobe, she preferred the 
request that the blinds in the back parlor 
should be left up, “just a teensy mite,” 
enough for her to see the assembled com- 
pany. 

“Of course you shall see the people,” 
agreed her mistress, gleefully, “if I have 
to walk them all around by the back win- 
dows myself.” 

“I specially wants to see Mr. Frank’s 
brother and his wife,’ confessed Martha. 
‘Susan Parks has been ‘lowing to me that 
they beat my folks for looks, and I’ve 
been ‘lowing they don’t. So now’s my 
chance to get even with Susan.” 

But what was this? Mrs. Winston's 
face flushed an angry color, her eyes 
looked forbidding, and the pleasant smile 
vanished from her lips as if a whirlwind 
had caught it. 

‘*Mr. Winston’s brother will not be here, 
Martha,” she said, stiffly, ‘‘nor his wife; 
they have both behaved very badly to us, 
and we never expect to invite them to the 
house.” 

Martha dropped the citron and the knife 
and her hands and her under jaw; it 
looked for a minute as if she meant to 
drop her mistress’s acquaintance, from 
the stillness of surprise that came over 
her. Then she shut her eyes, and re- 
peated, in a clear imitation of Mr. Wins- 
ton’s resonant tone, ‘Forgive us our 
offences, O Lord, this day, even as we, 
obeying Thy command and following 
Thy blessed example, do this day strive 
to forgive all who may have offended or 
injured us.”’ 

Martha opened her eyes when she had 
finished her quotation, and fell upon her 
citron vengefully. But she opened her 
lips no more that day, except in answer 
to a question. And when the little silver 
bell rang for prayers the next morning, no 
Martha appeared. Mr. Winston waited a 
few minutes and looked inquiringly at his 
wife. 

‘*We will have prayers without Martha 
this morning,” she said, hesitatingly; 
I'll see about it another time.” 

“Is it one of her practical jokes on us?” 
asked the gentleman. 

But when inquiry was made, Martha 
declined to come to prayers any more, and 
also declined to give her reason. Then 
Mrs. Winston confessed, with considerable 
trepidation, what had passed between 
them, over the kitchen table; what if 
Frank should fly into a rage and order 
Martha off on the spot? Just before the 
party, too! Mr. Winston looked red 
enough in the face, when he heard the 
quotation from himself, to have done 
even such a desperate thing as that; but 
he tried to meet it in his old light way. 

‘See here, Letty,’ he said, ‘‘we’ve 
either got to get rid of this woman, or 
—or—” his voice suddenly lost its banter, 
and he spoke with great feeling, ‘tor we’ve 
got to set about living nearer to our 
prayers!” 

It was the evening of the entertainment 
at the new house on Park Avenue. Mrs. 
Winston came shimmering into the 
kitchen with her pretty white satin gown 
and slippers on. Why not? There wasn’t 
a cleaner floor in her house. ‘‘Martha,” 
she said, shamefacedly, ‘I have left the 
blinds up in the back parlor, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Ross Winston have promised to come 
early, so don’t miss seeing them.” 

‘Lord bless you, honey!” said the cook, 
her grumness disappearing like a snow 
wreath in April. The hired waiters from 
“‘Bonsacks’”’ stood around in their high- 
and-mightiness, and wondered what it all 





meant; but Martha knew, and the guardian 
angels of the new home, who had come 
unbidden to the feast, knew, and the 
reconciled kindred—tbough they had not 
heard the story then—knew; how sweet 
and pleasant it was beginning to be for 
brethren to dwell together in peace and 
unity. 

The family were a little late in coming 
down to prayers the next morning after 
the ‘“‘blowout,’”” and when the husband 
and wife opened the library door, there sat 
Martha waiting for them against the wall, 
in a white apron, and with a radiant smile 
and something very like tears in her old 
eyes.— Canada Presbyterian. 





A SWEET PEA FARM. 

The Minneapolis Journal gives the fol- 
lowing account of how a Minnesota young 
woman has solved the question of making 
a living: 

There is a large plot of ground out on 
Nicollet Avenue that has been trans- 
formed from an unsightly bit of unim- 
proved property to a blooming garden 
that fills the air with a delicate fragrance 
for blocks around. Down town there are 
a number of little red express carts loaded 
with great bunches of sweet peas, rang- 
ing in color from a pure white to the 
deepest crimson, which are eagerly pur- 
chased by the public. The connecting link 
between these two ends of the avenue is 
a young woman who makes her living by 
raising sweet peas. 

It is three years since she first took up 
her work, after an unsuccessful attempt 
at market gardening, and each year it has 
grown until now she employs four pickers 
and has a regular staff of boys selling the 
fiowers on the street. Not only that, but 
she is about to invade St. Paul, has pur- 
chased a horse and wagon, and expects 
to sell two hundred bunches every day in 
the saintly city. 

“The greatest difficulty I have to con- 
tend with is the pickers,” she said to a 
Journal representative, who found her 
yesterday afternoon in the cool, shady 
basement, surrounded by quantities of 
the flowers, which she was counting and 
sorting ready for the public. ‘People are 
so careless that I cannot always trust 
them with my vines. If I could get more 
pickers I could sel] many more flowers 
every day. But itis not everybody who 
can work in the sun without being ill. 
I am very strong and it does not hurt me. 
I begin to pick at seven o’clock in the 
morning and seldom stop before eight at 
night, except for an hour at noon, I can 
pick about 7,000 flowers a day, without 
being too tired, for I never work when I 
am tired. It is only in that way that I 
am able to keep my health. 

“I do all the work myself, with a little 
help from a friend in preparing the 
ground. The plants are started in a 
small greenhouse that I have, and trans- 
planted out of doors as soon as the frost 
is out of the ground. Then I am busy 
until the frost comes in the fall, for weed- 
ing and training the vines keeps me as 
much occupied as picking the flowers. A 
florist would laugh at my methods, for I 
am no florist, but I can get better re- 
sults than any florist. I am very careful 
to send out only perfect flowers. 

“The flowers do well for me because I 
am kind to them, and I wish other people 
would treat.them better. My boys who 
sell them are much kinder than the ladies 
who buy them. They takea bunch of 
flowers and grasp them tightly by the 
stems, close to the flowers, and crush 
them. I teach the boys to hold them by 
the end of the stem, loosely, and they last 
much longer. At first the boys did not 
take as much care of the flowers as they 
should, and I had to threaten to fine 
them, but I never had to collect the fines 
more than once. The best way to reach 
people is through their purses. The boys 
used to be very late in getting down town, 
so I had to say I would fine them. They 
did not believe I would, and I didn’t fora 
few days, but they were so careless I had 
to, and now they are always on time. 

**It is not easy work to care for so many 
flowers, and it keeps me busy, but I love 
it. Flowers have such a civilizing, hu- 
manizing influence, and I send them into 
all sorts of homes. There is so much 
wretchedness and misery in the world 
that I like to think I am doing a little to 
add to the pleasure and beauty of the peo- 
ple.” 

Though raising sweet peas keeps the 
young gardener very busy for a num- 
ber of months in the year, there 
are a number left in which she devotes 
herself to her books and studies, for she 
is ambitious to be something beside a 
successful flower gardener. She has been 
a student at the university, and has taken 
a deep interest in sociological and other 
studies that touch the vital questions of 
the day. Health is one of her fads, if 
such a sensible, important thing can be 
called a fad, and she has a generous share 
of physical well-being which has enabled 
her successfully to surmount the diffi- 





culties of her work that would have 
daunted and dismayed a weaker sister. 
The flowers picked in the morning are 
sent down town in the afternoon, and 
those picked in the afternoon are offered 
to the public the next morning. Pickers 
and boys are paid by the bunch, and each 
makes a very respectablesum. There are 
four dozen flowers in a bunch, and it isa 
curious fact that the light colored flowers, 
the ordinary pink and white, are much 
more popular than the odd shades, either 
delicate mauves or deep purples and reds, 
“It is because they are the old-fashioned 


kind, and people remember that they 


loved them as children,”’ was the opinion 
of the young woman, who ought to know. 
“Everybody loves sweet peas.” 


-_—--- 


A HOME FOR UNFORTUNATE WOMEN. 


In a picturesque, old-fashioned house, 
not far from the Dedham station, there 
has been going on for almost thirty-five 
years a work for women as modest and 
retiring in appearance as it is noble in 
spirit and use. 

There is nothing institutional about the 
appearance of the “Dedham Asylum for 
Discharged Female Prisoners.’”’ The ex- 
terior view of the house is most attractive, 
and the summer electric-car rider looks 
with pleasure at the big, rambling build- 
ing with its quaint dooryard shaded by 
large trees, its well-kept rows of brilliant 
chrysanthemums, and near by, across the 
road, its roomy barns with doors hospita- 
bly ajar. 

The home is always open for the in- 
spection of interested visitors, and it well 
repays a thoughtful glance. At the left 
of the old-fashioned door, with its bright, 
brass knocker, is the common sitting- 
room, where the inmates read and sew 
winter evenings around a large centre- 
table. The windows of this pleasant 
room are filled with brilliant, blooming 
geraniums; there are bookcases along the 
wall to which all have free access, and 
comfortable rocking-chairs are hospitably 
plentiful. The books on the shelves are 
interesting as examples of the best in our 
literature. There is no attempt to limit 
the stories to the ‘‘goody-good” type; 
pure, simple tales like those of Blanche 
Willis Howard and Miss Alcott are evi- 
dently favorites. 

Back of the well-scrubbed kitchen is the 
laundry, the industry of the house. This 
laundry did a business last year of some- 
thing over $2,000, and is the principal 
source of income for the running expenses 
of the house. All the women work in 
the laundry—where there is no machinery 
—and the healthful labor is found to be 
most efficacious in building up their shat- 
tered constitutions. 

The inmates of the home come in 
various ways, being either sent from the 
courts on probation or direct from penal 
institutions. During the whole life of the 
Dedham house, two thousand women have 
been welcomed there, treated kindly and 
taught to work. Many have been re- 
claimed; some are now wives and mothers 
in happy homes. After women leave the 
house the matron and the probation 
agent keep up friendly relations with 
them and help them by sympathy and 
advice. 

The value of this work can hardly be 
overestimated. Here poor women, some- 
times with their young children, are 
brought, often from the lowest and worst 
surroundings, to the bright, pure, atmos- 
phere of the pleasant country, with its 
many natural charms, where home in- 
fluences surround them. No restraining 
lock and key interferes with liberty, as a 
sense of honor can generally be depended 
upon. Religious influences, too, are 
brought to bear upon the inmates, and 














Strong, steady nerves 
Are needed for success 
Everywhere. Nerves 
Depend simply, solely, 
Upon the blood. 
Pure, rich, nourishing 
Blood feeds the nerves 
And makes them strong. 
The great nerve tonic is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Because it rnakes 
The blood rich and 
Pure, giving it power 
To feed the nerves. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures nervousness, 
Dyspepsia, rheumatism, 
Catarrh, scrofula, 
And all forms of 
Impure blood 
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the reverent interest with which all take 
part in the Friday afternoon service is 
marked. All, too, are trained in some 
industry, so that they may gain an honest 
living in the future, 

Nor is this all, for if, as sometimes hap- 
pens, a woman, after leaving the home, 
is again overcome by old temptation and 
falls, she is welcome to come back to its 
shelter, which she recognizes as her only 
safeguard, and she can make still another 
trial, probably with better success. The 
fact that many women who, after their 
term of probation is over, go to service 
in families living not far from the home, 
and when, for some reason they need to 
change their places, come back to it 
rather than go into the city and its temp- 
tations, shows very plainly the moral 
effect of their months in the home, Many 
former inmates, too, bring their honest 
earnings to the head matron to be placed 
by her in the bank, thus demonstrating 
that they do not wish to spend them 
after the old fashion which has brought 
so much of trouble and misery upon them. 

Thirty-five years ago no organized effort 
had been made to reform and elevate the 
women in the prisons of Massachusetts. 
These wretched outcasts came and went, 
as the terms of their often-repeated sen- 
tences were longer or shorter. Visitors 
to the prisons and houses of correction 
gave them from time to time words of 
sympathy or reproof, but the thought 
that a regular system of reformatory teach- 
ing might begin, while the penalty of 
violated law was being endured, had not 
yet come, even to the most hopeful worker 
for the good of others. Now all this is 
changed, and the difference can be traced 
directly to the enthusiastic and self-sacri- 
ficing work of one, woman—Miss Hannah 
Chickering. 

Miss Chickering was for many years a 
respected and beloved resident of Ded- 
ham. Her services to the cause of prison 
reform have never been so widely recog- 
nized as they should be. All her life the 
dreary county jail of Dedham had been 
asource of fright and dread to her, and 
she used to say that long after she had 
outgrown the days of childish terrors her 
impulse was to run when she passed it. 
At the time of the Civil War Miss Chicker- 
ing was filled with desire to do something 
for the soldiers, but the opportunity did 
not come to her, and as vent for her ener- 
gies she turned her attention to the hope- 
less state of things which then obta‘ned 
in the Dedham jail. 

For many years she labored for the 
women, and finding them often anxious 
to reform, she was met by this difficulty: 
What could she offer to the woman who, 
when her term of imprisonment ended, 
desired to lead a good life? Every hon- 
est door was shut against her; to ask her 
to be good was to ask her tostarve. With 
the thoroughness with which she always 
worked, Miss Chickering informed herself 
of what had already been accomplished 
elsewhere in reformatory work, and en- 
tered into active correspondence with 
prison workers both at home and abroad. 
As a result came the good work at Ded- 
ham, from which, in a short time, grew 
the reformatory prison at Sherborn. 

In St. Paul’s Chapel in 1869, Miss Chick- 
ering read a paper before several persons 
interested in prison reform, in which were 
embodied her particular views: ‘The 
ladies desire to call attention to the neces- 
sity of a separate prison for women; of a 
separate reformatory or workhouse for 
confirmed inebriates, and of the State 
taking charge of young girls who have 
no legal guardians.”’ 

The lack of dormitories in the Dedham 
home is most striking when it is remem- 
bered that the present system has obtained 
there for almost thirty-five years. In this, 
asin many ways, the institution seems to 
have been before its time. Each little 
room has a bed and a shelf with a looking 
glass. The white walls are decorated 
with dried autumn leaves, chromos, and 
Similar adornments. Sometimes a grace- 
ful sprig of pussy willow or a bouquet of 
field flowers shows that an innate love of 
the beautiful dwells in the breast of the 
unfortunate woman here quartered. 
Eleven rooms, slightly larger than the 
others, are for women who may have 
young babies with them, for mothers are 
never separated from their children, These 
rooms have each a bureau and a crib be- 
sides the bed of the mother, and pussy 
cats and fairy pictures on the wall and a 
doll on the chair tell eloquently that a 
young child-life is budding there. 

In the nursery, a bright, pleasant room, 
babies with dolls and blocks hold undis- 
puted sway. Cunning six-months-olds 
cooed sociably in large baskets, and over 
this department a young woman, herself 
a mother and an inmate of the home, pre- 
sides, under the superintendence of one of 
the officers. When the babies grow to be 
five years old arrangements are made for 
them elsewhere. 

The wide range of cases covered by the 
ministrations of the home, the following 
two instances will show: The first is that 


of a headstrong young girl whose parents 
caused her to be arrested. She was sen- 
tenced by the judge to Dedham, where it 
was found that the discipline was unwar- 
ranted, so she was soon sent to live with 
friends, and not long after became en- 
gaged to be married. 

The second case is that of a Western 
girl, a student of music in one of our best 
Boston institutions. Tall and fine looking, 
she became a great favorite with her 
classmates, one of whom asked her to 
pass the holidays at her home in a neigh- 
boring town. There she got to know 
some young men from Boston. After re- 
turning to the school she evaded rules in 
order to accept the attentions of these 
acquaintances, and the downward course 
was rapid—a few months of dissipated 
life ended in arrest and shame. She was 
brought to the home, and at once ex- 
pressed a wish to do better and go back 
to her family. She now writes to the 
matron letters which show that she is 
leading a pure, straightforward life. 

The young girls were helped and up- 
lifted by the sweet, true home atmosphere, 
as are hundreds of weak, weary, world- 
worn women, who go forth purer and bet- 
ter for the friendly hands which noble 
souls reach out to them in an institution 
made possible by the devoted and unself- 
ish labor of one good woman.—Mary C. 
Crawford, in Boston Transcript. 





AN INGENIOUS GLACIATION THEORY. 


Of the many attempts to account for 
the glacial period which have been put 
forward at various times, none have 
hitherto been able to stand the strain of 
adverse criticism. Yet the hypothesis 
set forth by Mr. Marsden Manson, C.E., 
in a paper read before the technical society 
of the Pacific Coast, seems worthy of 
attentive consideration. In brief outline 
the hypothesis is as follows: 

At some point of its past history as a 
cooling body, the earth must have 
possessed a surface heated at two hundred 
and twelve degrees F.,or upward. Water 
could not at that temperature remain as 
liquid on the surface, but would have a 
dense cloud above it. In the upper parts 
this vapor would condense, and fall as 
rain; but so long as the temperature re- 
mained near two hundred and twelve de- 
grees, it would be immediately driven 
off again as vapor. Thus the greater part 
of the terrestrial water substance would 
exist as a vapor screen; and this screen, 
so immensely greater than our present 
cloud envelope, it is supposed would 
effectually prevent the loss of earth heat 
and exclude solar rays. {Consequently 
the climates of the earth, instead of being 
under the control of solar heat as at pres- 
ent, would depend on earth heat alone. 
As @ consequence of this, a uniform cli- 
mate would prevail from the poles to the 
equator. In this way the theory accounts 
satisfactorily for the remarkable uniform- 
ity of climate in past ages. 

The climate of a globe thus circum- 
stanced would be entirely independent of 
solar heat, for the thick screen of vapor 
would effectually prevent the solar rays 
from reaching it. At the same time, its 
own heat would pass through such a screen 
so slowly, that its temperature would be 
retained at two hundred and twelve de- 
grees, or upward, forlong ages. Further, 
the sun’s rays, by heating the upper layer 
of this vapor screen, would likewise tend 
to retard the cooling of the earth. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Manson’s theory, this tem- 
perature must have been retained through 
the geological epochs up to the post-ter- 
tiary times. The earth radiating its in- 
ternal heat equally in all directions, the 
region of the poles would be as warm as 
the equator. This is a strong point in 
the theory, for it thus accounts in a satis- 
factory way for the remarkable fact, 
above referred to, of the uniformity of 
climate in the past, as indicated by 
geology. 

Granted, then, such a vapor screen, let 
us consider what would happen as the 
temperature gradually sank, and solar 
heat was finally able to reach the earth. 
In its uppermost layers the cold of space 
would cause the formation of snow and 
ice, but as this fell it would pass through 
the warmer layers, and be melted long 
ere it reached the earth. By slow 
and almost imperceptible degrees, dur- 
ing the long geological ages, the snow 
line would descend nearer and nearer the 
earth. At length it would reach it, and 
snow would again begin to accumulate. 
This would be the inauguration of the 
glacial period, and the climate of the 
whole globe would become arctic. The 
continued snowfall and the very small 
quantity returned from the earth as vapor 
would gradually clear the atmosphere, and 
in time the influence of solar heat would 
make itself felt on theearth. First round 
the equator the snow would be melted 
and the climate ameliorated. Water 
would remain permanently on the earth, 
and its climate would gradually pass 
more and more under the control of solar 
heat as the cloud screen disappeared. Ob- 
viously, according to this theory, there has 
been one great glacial period, and hence all 
evidence of glaciation in tertiary and pre- 
tertiary times is against it. Such evi- 
dence has been diligently sought for by 
advocates of many glacial epochs, and 
they claim to have found it. On the 
whole, however, it cannot be said that 
such evidence as has been brought for- 
ward is as satisfactory as might be de- 
sired or that the question has been deci- 
sively settled in favor of many glacial 
epochs. Perhaps the most striking evi- 








dence is that of the carboniferous ice age 
in India. For in that formation polished 
and striated boulders have been found 
strikingly similar to those of the great ice 


age. 

Before the glacial period proper, how- 
ever, Mr. Manson thinks that local gla- 
ciation may have taken place on some of 
the older mountains, to disappear again 
by the setting free of earth heat by vast 
fractures of the crust. This, he believes, 
satisfactorily accounts for apparent 
glacial and inter-glacial periods in the 
past. Whether, however, Mr. Manson's 
theory permits the supposition of a 
glacial period so far back as the carbonif- 
erous, appears more than doubtful. It is 
evident, again, that, according to this 
theory,glaciation must have extended from 
pole to pole; and the objection is at once 
apparent, that in the northern hemisphere 
we have evidence of a glaciation only as 
far south as latitude fifty degrees in Eu- 
rope, and forty degrees in North America. 

The various conditions of climate while 
the earth was under the control of its own 
internal heat were, an era of torrid heat, 
an era of tropical heat, an era of temper- 
ate heat, an era of glacial cold. It was 
during the era of torrid heat, when the 
surface temperature had sunk to ninety 
degrees F., that the luxurious vegetation 
of the carboniferous pases appeared and 
clothed the world from pole to pole. 
Paleontology, however, has not shown 
corresponding changes in the life of the 
globe. Yet it contended that the fossil life 
of deposits below the permian belongs to 
an ultra-tropical type, while that of mes- 
ozoic times is tropical incharacter. While 
during tertiary times a temperate climate 
up to the poles is said to be indicated by 
the tertiary fossils of Greenland, Spitz- 
bergen, etc., glaciation would commence 
the moment a snowflake reached the 
earth which its waning heat was unable 
to melt. Going back to archean times, 
Mr. Manson considers that the crystal- 
line character of the rocks proves the 
~~ temperature then existing on the 
earth. 


It may be useful here to add Mr. Man- 
son’s own recapitulation of his paper: 


The objects of this paper are to demon- 
strate: 1, That in the passage of the 
earth from an era during which its cli- 
mates have been controlled by internal 
heat, into an era during which its cli- 
mates are controlled by solar heat, a 
glacial period must intervene. 2, That 
the direct cause of the glacial period was 
a combination of the remarkable proper- 
ties, in relation to heat and cold, pos- 
sessed by the various forms of water; as 
vapor, it prevented the loss or receipt of 
heat by radiation; as water, by reason of 
its high specific heat, it retained to the 
last moment the effective remnant of earth 
heat; as ice, it assumed a solid form, stor- 
ing the maximum amount of cold. 3, 
That through all geological time, at the 
culmination of the glacial period, solar 
heat was only conservative of earth heat. 
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The following Benet Rights Leaflets are 
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Included in our list are 


Size of 


the Art Bible. 


** Suffer the little children 





MADONNA AND CHILD JESUS. Grosse. 


(This shows one of the illustrations from the Bagster 
Art Bible, but reduced to about one quarter sise. 
The paper and printing in this Bible is superior to 


most newspaper and magazine work.) 


Specimen of Type in Art Bibles and Style F Bagster Teacher’s Bible: 


PHILIPPIANS, 4. 


Liberality of the Philippians. 





prehend that for which also' I am 
apprehended of Christ Jé’gus. 
13 Brethren, I count not myself to 


have apprehended: 


thing I do, forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth | 3 cas. 10 


Style G, Bagster Art Bible.—Fine Morocco, Divinity Circuit Binding, 
linen lined, long primer type 
ubscription One Year to this publication, 


L Zee. 3, 2. 
Ac. 9, 3..6, 


| 6 Be careful" for nothing; but in 
every thing by prayer and supplica- 
tion, with thanksgiving, let your re- 


but this one} 2100.9 | quests be made known unto God. 


Le. 12.1. 


OUR CREAT OFFER! 


. self-pronouncing. Publishers’ list price, 


7 And the peace” of God, which 
passeth all understanding, shall keep 


} $6.00 FOR ONLY $7.00 


Style H, Bagster Art Bible.—Fine Morocco Binding, Divinity Circuit, leather-lined to edge, (Publishers’ 
list, $8.00), can be had for 75 cents additional. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 


UNDER THE OCCIDENTAL ALI. 

Port ANGELES, Wasu., Juty 30, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The hurried change from the busy marts 
of Portland, Ore., the scene of my last 
hurried letter, to a sylvan home in the 
suburbs of Port Angeles, Wash., where I 
again chronicle facts connected with the 
work for woman's liberty, is in itself an 
inspiration. This vast, diversified terri 
tory of the Pacitic Northwest is so mighty, 
its possibilities are so immense, and its 
developments are as yet relatively so 
few, that I feel impressed. I sit here in 


Clallam County, in the home of Laura E | 


Peters, overlooking the snow-crowned 
heights of Mount Olympus on the one 
hand, and on the other the Straits of Fuca, 
with Vancouver Island in the purple 


distance, and the rapid waters of the) 


river Elwah roaring at my feet. I 
send my thoughts across the continent 
to the shores of Massachusetts Bay, where 
co-workers, true and tried, will soon be 
putting these hurried jottings into type, 
for readers in every State of this mighty 
Union. I realize the responsibility of 
every word I utter concerning this move- 
ment for the enfranchisement of women, 
in which all who read the Woman's Jour- 
NAL feel a common interest. 

Last Monday, July 25, obedient to the 
call of many women of Washington, whose 
demand has reached me from every coun- 
ty, to “come over into Macedonia and 
help,” I left my work in Oregon, and 
after a hurried railway ride of a few 
hours, reached Seattle, where a confer- 
ence was held with old, tried suffragists, 
with whom I am again working, as afore- 
time, striving to secure such recognition 
by all the great party conventions as will, 
if successful, make our work for the 
amendment non-partisan. 

Judge Simmons, a Seattle lawyer, whose 
wife is now a voter in Colorado, but will 
lose her franchise when she reaches Wash- 
ington unless the pending amendment 
becomes the law, addressed a Third Ward 
meeting in the evening, with Dr. Marmora 
De Voe, Dr. Sarah Kendall, and myself 
as assistants. The meeting had not been 
advertised and the attendance was not 
large, but the interest was deep and har- 
monious, showing that the women of the 
ward are doing their organizing work 
thoroughly. 

Mrs. Homer Hill, president of the State 
Equal Suffrage Association, was out of 
town, having taken up the work of State 
organizer, in which she is earnestly 
engaged. 

An all-night ride down the waters of 
Puget Sound brought me to Port Angeles, 
where preparation had been made to cele- 
brate the tiftieth anniversary of that his- 
toric convention at Seneca Falls, which 
inaugurated the organized equal suffrage 
movement in the East, and will ever be 
held in reverent remembrance by the 
young and vigorous West. I was met at 
the steamer’s dock by Mrs. Peters, vice- 
president of the State E. S. A., one of the 
leading spirits of the movement in this 
State, to whose good management the 
submission of the amendment is un- 
doubtedly due, and also by Mr. Fred Rice 
Powell, of Seattle, an able and rising 
young Democratic lawyer, who is dis- 
tinguishing himself as a suffrage advocate 
and a co-worker with the State E. S, A. 
in this campaign. 

The Opera House at Port Angeles had 
been handsomely decorated for the cele- 
bration. As at all of our great meetings, 
there was music galore. The address of 
welcome, by Mrs. Professor Seymour, was 
appropriate and timely. The response, 
by Mayor Bradly, would have gladdened 
the heart of the governor of Colorado, 
whose address of welcome to the National 
Federation of Women’s Clubs is still the 
theme of conversation in suffrage circles 
everywhere. [ would be glad to see Mayor 
Bradly's speech in print beside it. 

The “declaration of, principles’ sub- 
mitted to the world by the first Woman's 
Rights Convention was read in a masterly 
manner by Mrs. Peters, and was followed 
by a logical, eloquent and convincing 
speech by Mr. Powell, after which the 
audience extensively patronized an ice- 
cream festival, from which the expenses 
of the jubilee were met. 

At the next afternoon session of the 
celebration, there was a piano solo by 
Miss Hall, daughter of the State vice- 
president, and a captivating vocal duet 
by Mr. Ross Haynesand his sister, Madge, 
son and daughter of Mrs. Lizzie Haynes, 
president of the Port Angeles Equal Suf- 
frage Club. This was another evidence 
that suffrage advocates do not neglect the 
education of their children. Your corre- 
spondent paid loving tribute to the pio- 

neers of the movement in her ‘Progress 
of Half a Century.” Mr. Powell had 
previously inspired us all by an eloquent 
allusion to the war-ship, Oregon, whose 
first guns of the war had been trained 
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from the rocking waters of Port Angeles 
Bay. He predicted that in this peaceful 
war of women, the first gun of the cam- 
paign, also hailing from Oregon, would 
prove another mascot. If I failed to make 
the right impression, after such a send-off, 
it was not the fault of the gentleman from 
Seattle. Mrs. E. Cleveland, a sweet-faced 
little lady of seventy-five summers, late of 
Sioux City, S. D., gave a delightful paper, 
entitled ‘“‘Reminiscences of the Earlier 
Workers,” in which Lucretia Mott, Martha 
C. Wright, Ernestine L. Rose, Lucy Stone, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B, An- 
thony, Henry B. Blackwell, Wendell 
Phillips, William Lloyd Garrison, and 
many others camein for attention. After 
this there were more music and refresh- 
ments. 

In the evening there was another season 
of speech-making, declamation and song. 
Again your correspondent spoke, confin- 
ing her theme this time to plans of work 
for the campaign, in which she was ably 
assisted by Mr. Powell. The workers 
are all making an earnest effort to secure 
the suffrage planks, before spoken of, in 
the different party conventions soon to be 
held in the State, the next step pursuant 
to success at the ballot-boxes of the Com- 
monwealth. 

I wish I had time to tell your readers 
more about this wonderful woodland 
country that borders the waters of Puget 
Sound. After the amendments, now pro- 
posed in Oregon and pending in Washing- 
ton, have been adopted, it will be in order 
for the earlier workers, whose jubilee is 
celebrated, to come out here and abide 
with us, hard by the sunset seas, where 
they can all be free. 

I cannot close without special mention 
of my worthy host, Charles Peters, Esq., 
husband of Laura E. Peters, who ably 
assists his practical, level-headed wife in 
all her work for equal rights. Mr. Peters 
has built his occidental home in close 
proximity to Mount Olympus, the almost 
perfect counterpart of his native Jung- 
frau in the European Alps. He speaks 
English well, though with a Swiss accent, 
and blends with his daily labors many a 
waking dream of the “‘initiative and 
referendum” and other socialistic ideas 
which may work well in his native land, 
but would not, I fear, bear permanent en- 
grafting into the politics of this Western 
world, where there are so many men and 
women of so many minds. But he is a 
power among the voters of his community, 
and will be able to poll a large vote for 
the amendment, which no woman could 
accomplish under existing conditions. 
ABIGAIL Scott DuNIWAY. 





MISSIONARY CLUB IN LOUISIANA. 


“Dorothy Dix,” in the New Orleans 
Picayune, tells of the change effected by 
a@ woman's club in a country neighbor- 
hood. She says: 


My friend, Mrs. Horton, is not under 
the illusion that she has a call to reform 
the world, and it never entered into her 
wildest dreams that she was destined to 
be a missionary to carry sweetness and 
light into a country neighborhood, and, 
perhaps, that is the reason that she did it. 

“You see,” she said, “I hadn’t quite 
made up my mind where to go for the 
summer, and so, when I got a letter from 
my old schoolmate, Fanny Brown, asking 
metocome up and make her a visit, I 
| packed my trunk and went. Fanny and I 
had both been married a dozen years, and 
I was a little curious to see how things 
| had gone with her. At first it was a little 
| embarrassing. She had lived in the coun- 
| try, and I bad lived in the city, and we 
| had to adjust ourselves all over again to 
| each other, you know. When we went to 
| school, Fanny was a hundred times clev- 
| erer and brighter than I was, but, living 
as I had, where I was in the rush of the 
world, with new ideas tingling every where, 
and new thoughts, and new plays, and 
books and music, my education had gone 
steadily on, while hers had stopped. 

“The house was big, and comfortable, 
and ugly, with no attempt made to beau- 
tify it. Fanny's clothes were good mate- 
rial, and made so as to emphasize every 
defect in her looks, and the whole thing 
struck me as being so pathetic, because so 
unnecessary. She was getting the very 








worst out of her life she possibly could, 
and when she complained to me one day 
about the dreariness of it all, 1 told her 


0. ° 
** ‘What would you do?’ she asked. 
“**Well,’ I said, ‘in the first place, I 

would cut up two of those unnecessary 
feather beds and turn them into sofa 
cushions, and I'd convert some of those 
lovely old blue hand-woven counterpanes 
into portieres, and I'd get a lot of that ex- 
quisite antique china out of the back of 
the presses, and put it up on the walls 
and mantels, where [ could gloat ,over its 
loveliness. 

“So we went to work, and we positively 
transformed the inside of the house, and 
you should have seen how her starved 
eyes gloated over the beauty. By and by 
her friends began coming to see me, Ed- 
ucated, intelligent women, like Fanny, but 
like her, living a narrow, monotonous life, 
with never an amusement or a bit of rec- 
reation, except an occasional visit, when 
they talked about their neighbors. I de. 
clare I never realized how pitiful such a 
thing could be until I found they were 
still harping on scandals that happened 
before the war and tearing to pieces the 
characters of people who had been in the 
graveyard for twenty years. For the 
most part, though, it was just that little 
backbiting that goes on among people who 
know every detail about their neighbors; 
how Sally Jones is running her husband 
into debt, and Mrs. Smith is so stingy she 
doesn’t use but half a pound of sugar to 
the gallon in her preserves, and the Per- 
kins’s stepmother is said to be mean to 
the children, and soon. They don’t mean 
a thing by it, you know. If any one of 
those women were sick or in trouble, 
every one of the rest would go and nurse 
her and comfort her like a mother. It’s 
just because they haven't anything else to 
talk about, but it’s one of the times and 
places where you want to be the last to 
go, for if you leave you leave your repu- 
tation behind you. 

“Well, one day [asked Fanny why they 
didn’t get upaclub, and the idea positively 
staggered her. She had had a notion that 
a club was the sole monopoly of city 
women, but I explained a plan I had to 
her, and in the end we carried it out. 
Fanny invited fifteen women, and we or- 
ganized it without a constitution or a by- 
law, or any red tape. I told them they 
could acquire those miseries later on at 
any time they wanted them. Each woman 
put in $1.25, and with the fund we bought 
fifteen new books, novels mostly, with a 
little biography, a couple of volumes of 
new poetry, and a volume or two of inter- 
esting travels. Theclub was to meet every 
other week at the house of one of the 
members, where they were to have a ten- 
minute paper on some American author, 
and some short selections from his writ- 
ings, and each woman was to answer to 
the roll-call with a quotation from the 
author under discussion. The books were, 
of course, to form the nucleus of a circu- 
lating library, and were to be exchanged 
in rotation at each meeting. 

‘After the literary part of the programme 
they were to have simple refreshments, 
which was to give the atfair something of 
the effect of an afternoon reception. You 
may think that part unimportantin such a 
club, but it isn’t. Many of these women 
hardly ever eat outside of their own 
homes, and city people, accustomed to res- 
taurants, and unexpected meals, can’t 
imagine how tired one can grow of her 
own table. Besides, every woman who is 
a real woman is proud of her ability to 
make certain dishes, and this gave them 
a chance to show off. AndI didn’t sug- 
gest to them all sorts of silly things, ‘en 
casserole’ and ‘a la’ this or that. I sug- 
gested sandwiches, and home-made pick- 
les, and fried chicken, and whipped 
creams that they could all make themselves 
without any trouble. 

“Well, that was five years ago, and the 
club is still flourishing. Fanny writes 
me that it revolutionized the neighbor- 
hood, and that they have studied all sorts 
of things since then, and that they all look 
forward from one week to another to the 
meeting as one of the bright spots in their 
lives. Other clubs have been formed in 
the same neighborhood, and personal 
gossip has almost died a natural death 
since they have gotten other things to 
think about and talk about. 

**She’s always talking about that visit,”’ 
added Mrs. Horton, with a blush, ‘“‘and 
she says she entertained an angel una- 
ware—meaning me. Did you ever hear 
anything so absurd?’ ”’ 








INDUSTRIAL ART SCHOOLS NEEDED. 


Miss Clare de Graffenried writes in the 
Popular Science Monthly: 


We shall continue at an ethical as well 
as acommercial disadvantage unless we 
replace the handicrafts of the primitive 
woman, and build up the industrial arts— 
the all-important, ever-dignified, and 
beautiful pursuits of cooking and sewing, 
cleaning and repairing, needlework, em- 
broidery, carving, coloring, and house 
decoration. The most unlovely homes in 
the world are the bare, untidy homes of 
our working population. The most waste- 
ful housewife on earth is the thriftless 
American housewife. To reinstate the 
skilled industries, to weave in beauty with 
the life of the people, we must carry man- 
ual and technical training and applied art 
to the point of action, as it were, down 
among the degraded, the belated, the neg- 
lected, the submerged. In the ‘slums,’ 
where ignorance revels, crime festers, and 
decent poverty hides, we shouid found 
cooking,sewing,and housekeeping schools, 
with carpentry centres, wood-carving, 
| brass-hammering, drawing, modelling, 
| and other creative pursuits, that will fas- 
| cinate the roughest street girl, and trans- 
form the boy “tough"’ into an eager, in- 
, dustrious artisan. Belgium and France, 








whose products we in vain try to equal, 
have planted industrial and domestic sci- 
ence schools in every hamlet, technical 
schools in all the manufacturing towns, 
dairy and farm schools in the agricultural 
districts. ‘The teaching is adapted to lo- 
cal industries; on the coast, to ship-build- 
ing and fisheries; in the quarries, to stone- 
cutting; around textile mills, to weaving 
and dyeing; with drawing everywhere. 
Hence the industrial supremacy of these 
countries, their excellent food, absence of 
waste, national thrift, and the love of art 
that pervades even the hamlet classes. To 
educate by the same methods the children 
of America, to improve our homes, to 
bring order, skill, and beauty into the 
barrenest lives, to carry on the propa- 
ganda for universal industrial and art 
tiaining, is the privilege and duty of the 
“new woman.” 
SSS 
MISS BARTON AIDED BY NAVY. 

The following letter has been received 
by Stephen E. Barton, chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross, from C. H. H. Cottrell, 
Miss Clara Barton’s private secretary in 
Santiago: 

SANTIAGO DE CuBA, JULY 21, 1898. 

My Dear Mr. Barton: 
Texas will have discharged her cargo this 
afternoon, and will be ready to return to 
New York to-morrow morning, so I will 
drop you a few lines to tell you what has 
happened in the last few days. As soon 
as Miss Barton heard that the surrender 
of this place would be consummated, she 
immediately went to Admiral Sampson 
and asked permission to bring her ship 
in at the earliest possible hour. The 
Admiral, in a very cordial and graceful 
manner, sent her word that she should 
have the honor of being the first to 
enter Santiago, and then sent his pilot 
over to our ship, and told us to go ahead. 

This we did with pride and thanksgiv- 
ing, and before 6 P. M. Sunday evening 
we were lying off Santiago. The next 
morning by 6.30 we had a hundred and 
thirty men getting out the cargo and stor- 
ing it in a Government warehouse, which 
had been placed at our disposal by the 
general in command, On Monday Admiral 
Sampson and Commodore Schley came 
into the harbor and ran their steamer up 
beside ours and remained our visitors for 
three or four hours, They were astonished 
and delighted with the celerity displayed 
by our very able stevedore pro tem., 
Captain Warner, who, in the Western 
river parlance, kept the men ‘“‘a-running,”’ 
and the way our cargo came up out of the 
hold and was run into the warehouse was 
a caution, Admiral Sampson was very 
much pleased, and he told Miss Barton 
that he could not advise or suggest any- 
thing to the Red Cross—that they didn’t 
need it; but, added he, significantly, ‘If 
any one interferes with you, just let me 
know of it.’’ 

Commodore Schley is a bluff, hearty 
old ‘‘sea-dog,’’ and he was very cordial 
and hearty, and kept us all interested in 
his description of the way he wiped out 
Cervera’s fleet. General McKibben, of 
the Regular Army, who was in command 
of the city on our arrival, and General 
Wood, who succeeded him yesterday, 
have both been as friendly as possible, 
giving us guards for the warehouse and 
wharf, and, in fact, anything that we 
needed. 

Miss Barton has just now received a 
message from Major Lagarde, the sur- 
geon in charge of Siboney, that the 
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Lessers have been disinfected, and will 
go north on the State of Tecas to-morrow, 
if she will pick them up at that place. 
She certainly will do so, and I trust they 
will be quite well by the time they reach 
New York. There will be in the doc- 
tor’s party, so far as we know, Dr. and 
Mrs. Lesser and the four nurses that orig- 
inally went to Havana—Sisters Isabelle, 
Annie, Minnie, and Blanche. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—A most interesting 
attraction for the coming week will be 
the famous three-act comedy by Tom Tay- 
lor, “Still Waters Run Deep.’’ This play 
has held its popularity in England and 
America for over forty years. The plot 
is interesting and the characters strongly 
drawn. Mr. James Barrows joins the 
company and the cast will be: Mr. Potter, 
James Barrows; Capt. Hawksley, William 
Humphrey; John Mildmay, J. H. Gilmour; 
Dunbilk, J. H. Seeley; Langford, N. H, 
Fowler; Markham, W. C. Masson; Gimlet, 
Lindsay Morison; Jessop, John J. Geary; 
Thomas, Louis Lytton; Mrs. Mildmay, 
Frances Drake; Mrs. Sternhold, Maude 
Odell. Monday, August 22, Mr. E. H., 
Clement’s miniature melodrama, ‘Prin- 
cess Matilda,’ and Robertson's comedy, 
**Hlome ”” 











THE WISER WAY. 

‘*How fresh and rosy you look, Nora,” 
exclaimed Isabel, who had just returned 
from the beach, and was greeting her 
friend. 

**Yes, dear,’ replied Nora, “I am feel- 
ing splendidly, and mamma says I have 
an alarming appetite.” 

“Where in the world have you been 
since I saw you?”’ 

“I have remained at home,” replied 
Nora, ‘‘and have worked hard every day, 
But I have been taking that wonderful 
medicine, Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and it has 
done me, oh, so much good. You see | 
always like to feel well when I go away, 
and I leave for the mountains next week."’ 

——_o@__—_—- 

THERE are now at Saratoga more thor- 
oughbreds than at any time during the 
nineties, thus assuring a first-class racing 
season. The Fitchburg Railroad Saratoga 
Limited, leaving Boston at 9.30 A. M., is 
the best train to take. 
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Having a most attractive line 

of Ladies’ Gloves, Shirt Waists 

in Silk and in Cotton, also 
Neckwear, and Veilings. In a most 
enviable location is this store of 


MISS M. F. FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street, 





Between Temple Place and West Street 








Rocky Mountain 
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New Fast Flyer, Chicago to Denver, 
Colorado Springs and Manitou. 


“GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE” 








Entire New Equipment—Library Buffet Smokers, Chair Cars, Pullman 


Sleepers and improved Dining Cars. 


Wide Vestibule Train through- 


out, built expressly for this service. 


Best Train Between 


CHICAGO and COLORADO, | 











Leaves Chicago 4.30 P. M. 
8.00 P. M. the following day. 


Arrives at Denver and Colorado Springs 


Only One Night on the Road. 





Handsome Descriptive Book, “MANITOU AND THE MOUNTAINS,” 
sent free on application. 


Address: JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., C. R. 1. & P. R’y, CHICAG 
Or I. L. LOOMIS, N. E. P. A., 2900 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS: 














For sale by all Dry and 
Fancy Goods Stores. 


JOHN C. MEYER & CO., 


SELLING AGENTS, 

87 Summer St., Boston, Mass 

Dont take anything that 

they say is “just as good” 
as Cutter’s 


Gutter’s Crochet and Art Silks in 
all the latest ints and colors. 
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